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IV., DON 1919 In the first chorus of Sophocles’s ‘ Edipus 
aA oe cen ae Rex’ we read of the souls of hapless infants 
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Motes. 


CLASSICAL PARALLELISMS TO THE 
WAR. 

AFTER lecturing recently in camp for the 
Khaki University of Canada, I was travelling 
in the train with an officer, and in the 
course of conversation on classical subjects, 
he asked me if the popular expression 
“Gone west ”’ took its origin in some Greek 
or Latin equivalent.* Undoubtedly the 
thought of the sunset of life does find ex- 
pression in Greek and Latin writers. 





* For suggestions as to the history of the phrase 
in English see 12 8S. iv. 218, 280, 337. 


winging their way 
axtav mpos ‘Eomépov Ged. 
The Greeks had a proverb 6 Bios éorépav 
a yet, and Aristotle, I think, speaks of 
Biov éorépav. The Homeric spirit-world 
is in the region of sunset :— 
TOs AGEs 7d COgov HepdevTa ; 
‘Tl.’ XI. 155. 
’Atdns & EXaxe (ohov jepdevra, 
‘Il.’ XV. 191. 

The word (6fos, darkness, came to be the 
equivalent of diors. Again in the ‘Odyssey’ 
(XX. 356) we have 

iepevov "EpeBoode id (odor. 
The idea of death as a departure westward 
will be found, I think, in the ‘ Greek 
Anthology *; but I cannot recall a passage, 
though in the epitaph on Heracleitus of 
Halicarnassus the poet, speaking of their 
nights of happy converse, says, 

nAvov év Aeryyn KaTedioaper, 

Ovid has a beautiful line— 

Labitur occidue per iter declive senecte. 
Surely the expression “the sloping path of 
westering age ”’ is a very cognate idea. 

But indeed the parallels suggested by 
ancient wars are manifold. We might 
trace them in the strife of Greeks and 
Persians, but more forcibly still in the 
conflicts of Carthage and Rome. 

The hatred long fostered by Germany, 
the cold, calculating strategy of Bernhardi, 
the fiery ‘Hymn of Hate, the toast of 
‘“Der Tag!” and the “ strafing’ of Ger- 
many’s enemies, are fully matched by the 
simple episode of Hamilcar taking the 
nine-year-old Hannibal to the altar to 
swear undying hostility to the Romans— 
‘* altaribus admotum tactis sacris iure iurando 
adactum se....hostem fore populo Romano” 
(Livy, xxi. 1). The breaking of treaties, 
‘“seraps of paper,’ and the like, seem 
aptly foreshadowed by the brief expression 
** Punica fides.”’ 

The reciprocation of feeling as shown by 
the Roman ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago’’ has 
its counterpart in the ‘‘ Eye for an eye, and 
tooth for a tooth ” school now. 

The torture and inhumanity to prisoners 
of old are more than hinted at by Horace, 
when he says of Regulus :— 

Atqui sciebat que sibi barbarus 

Tortor pararet. 
Verily, history repeats itself, and humen 
nature repeats itself, in all ages ! 
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After the battle of Zama in 202 B.c. 
the armistice terms of Scipio Africanus 
were every whit as severe as those of 
Marshal Foch. In addition to all else, 
the Carthaginians were compelled to give 
up their entire fleet, save ten triremes: 
‘“Naves rostratas preter decem triremes 
traderent”’’ (Livy, xxx. 37). And _ the 
spectacular end of these ships is described 
in chapter 43—they were publicly burnt 
on the high seas :— 

“* Naves provectas in altum incendiiussit. Quin- 
gentas fuisse omnis generis......quidam tradunt, 
quarum conspectum repente incendium tam lugubre 
fuisse Poenis quam si ipsa Carthago arderet.” 

And yet, with all these precautions, we 
may remember for our warning that there 
was a third Punic war. 

It is curious to note what some of the 
ancient writers say of Germany itself, and 
still more curious to think that all these 
centuries afterwards German professors are 
still editing, collating, and expounding 
these old writers. 

Tacitus (‘ Germania,’ 23) alludes to the 
fondness of the Germans for beer; they 
have for their beverage (‘‘ potui’’), he says, 
‘““humor ex hordeo aut frumento in quam- 
dam similitudinem vini corruptus.”’ This 
is one of the earliest references to what we 
call malt liquor. 

Pozidonius. who wrote before Czxsar, 
speaks of the huge appetites of the Germans, 
and, I think, Mela does the same. Every 
schoolboy must recall from the background 
of his earliest Latin memories the words of 
Crsar, i. 1: ‘* Horum omnium fortissimi 
sunt Belge, proximique sunt Germanis qui 
trans Rhenum incolunt.”’ 

Even where Tacitus praises the Germans, 
as he often does, his words bear a sinister 
significance in the light of later experience ; 
e.g., ‘Germania, 24, with reference to their 
gambling debts: “Ea est in re prava 
pervicacia ; ipsi fidem vocant.” 

Had we consulted Virgil, the Bath Kol 
of medieval times, as he was once consulted 
for oracular purposes, a practice which 
developed into the Sortes Virgilianzee—had 
we so consulted him during the progress of 
the War, doubtless many strikingly apposite 
quotations might have been forthcoming. 
One such reader, on the very day (May 24, 
1915) that Italy joined the Allies, lighted 
upon the line, 

Italiam leeti socii clamore salutant. 
* Mn.’ III, 524. 
And another, after Lieut. Warneford’s 
brilliant exploit in bringing down a Zeppelin 
(and the passage gains added significance 





in view of his tragic end), happened on the 
line, 
Macte nova virtute puer! sic itur ad astra. 


Of a truth this is a para'lelism indeed 

transcending anything the Mantuan bard 

could dream of, though he sang of Dedalus 

and Icarus. J. Hupson. 
Camberwell, S.E. 





LONDON-PARIS AIRSHIP. 


A STRIKING anticipation of the events of 
to-day is provided by a handbill issued in 
1835 (see illustration opposite). Both the 
airship and its parent society were derived 
from Paris, where, earlier in the same year, 
““The Aeronautical Society’? had on ex- 
hibition at the Champ de Mars a similar 
airship, measuring 134 ft. long, 34 ft. high, 


and 25 ft. wide, constructed from the 
design of M. Lennon, a French officer, who 
was to have ascended with seventeen 


passengers and set them down in Hyde 
Park four hours later. So _ confident 
were the promoters of the success of this 
enterprise that one of them took up his 
residence in Sherrard Street, Golden Square, 
to be at hand when the airship arrived and 
supervise the return journey. Unfortu- 
nately the balloon burst while being filled, 
and the crowd—estimated to exceed 100,000 
—rushed in and tore it to pieces. A frag- 
ment of the envelope is preserved in vol. iv. 
of ‘Aeronautica Illustrata’ in the Patent 
Office Library. 

The Eagle here illustrated was an enter- 
prise of the same company, which was now 
known as “The European Aeronautical 
Society,’ and the designer and _ chief 
showman as ‘‘Count de Lennox.’ The 
Mechanics’ Magazine (July 18, 1835) pro- 


vides some interesting measurements. The 
balloon or gasholder was covered with 
2,400 yards of cotton lawn, thoroughly 


varnished to make it airtight ; its capacity 
is said to have been 7,000 cubic feet. ‘‘ The 
car or packet boat is 75 ft. long and 7 it. 
high; the framework of wood with strong 
netting all round to prevent any of the 
crew or passengers from falling out.’’ The 
vessel was to be propelled or directed to 
favourable currents of air by four wings, 
each formed of 80 movable flaps of var- 
nished lawn. Except an allusion to “the 
cabin containing the machinery,’ no in- 
formation is afforded of the situation and 
design of the propelling force. The sails 
at the ends were for steering, or alterna- 
tively to add to the propelling force by 
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European Acronantical Society. 





THE EAGLE, 
160 feet long; SO feet high 49 feet wide. 
MARKED BEY A CREW OF 1%, 
Constructed for establishing direct Communications between the several ' 


GAPUTALS OF AVBOPB. 


‘ Phe First Exncriment of this Now Systema of. 


Aerial Navigation. 


WILL BS MADE rromu. 


London to Paris and Back again. 


ET ay be viewed from Six in the Morning till Dusk in the. Dock Yard of the Society, 
at the enfrance of Kexsingion, Victoria Read, facing Kensington Gardens, de- 
tween the First Turnpike from Hyde Park Cornes. sud the avenue to Kensing!ow, 


Palace. 








Admittance every Day of the Week, is. 

Pree Admission the whole Year (Sundays and Holidays included) for Members 
ef the Society aod their Frionds. 

Evéry Yearly Subscriber becomes a Meraber of te Society; and as neh em. 

, Miled uot only to permanen:! Free’ Admission for himself, but-also tothe right of 

éntto luciag at alltimes without any charge o.Party of Friends not exceeding 2. 

Wevery Subscriber for Six Months enjays ike privilege of Free Remission with 
Pour Frieade, during the whole period of his Suiseripcivn.. 

Sabecribers for Three Monthe are catitied i2 the came personal privilege of 
Pree Adnsjesion, bat with Two Frisnds oaly. 








Gubseviptions received af the Dock Yard of the Saciety, for the 
WholeVear 2 Guiness. 6 Wonths1 Guines, 2 Months Half @uines, 


Semen, Peiater, near the Admiral Keppel, Brempios.. 





Facsimile of Handbill Issued in 1886. 
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taking advantage of favourable winds. A 
careful examination of all the printed 
matter relating to it has not disclosed how— 
if in any manner—the ship moved. The 
wheels or rollers under the car or packet 
boat also do not receive notice ; so, although 
they are an intelligent suggestion of land- 
ing wheels, we must suppose they only 
aided the movement of the ship about the 
showground. 

A long letter of this Count de Lennox, 
asking for the loan of 200/., points out that 
at least 20,000 persons would pay a shilling 
or more to see it, and the person addressed 
could have his own representatives at the 
ticket office to secure the recovery of his 
proportion of the receipts. The  enter- 
prise was suspect from the first ; thus The 
Morning Herald (July, 1835) concludes a 
long note: ‘‘We should hope that their 
argonautics will not end in their obtaining 
a Golden Fleece without the trouble of 
sailing.” 

The airship was removed on a Monday 
evening early in September to Vaux- 
hall Gardens, and an illustrated broadside 
printed and sold by G. Smeeton was re- 
issued, ‘‘ Now exhibiting at Vauxhall Gar- 
dens” being substituted for ‘‘ Which is 
shortly to ascend from Kensington.” A 
rumour that it had been destroyed was 
contradicted, but it was ultimately seized 
for debt by the Sheriff of Middlesex, and 
removed in three wagons, a newspaper 
(the cutting not identified) commenting : 
“Behold the farce of the bottle conjurer 
over again.” 

I have failed to trace the subsequent fate 
of the Eagle. It was on exhibition at 
Vauxhall on Sept. 12, when an ascent in 
twelve days’ time, with Count Lennox, his 
wife, and six other persons, was promised ; 
but I have been unable to discover anything 
further. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





‘DOUBLE FALSEHOOD’: 


SHAKESPEARE, FLETCHER, AND 
THEOBALD. 


(See ante, p. 30.) 


TURNING now to the internal evidence, it 
is to be said that the determination of the 
authorship of the play is no easy matter, 
by reason of the fact that it has been, in the 
words of the royal licence prefixed to the 





1728 edition, “ with great labour and pains 
revised and adapted to the stage” by, 


Theobald. None of the recognized means 
can be employed uniformly: the verse’s 
mechanism cannot easily be set down on 
percentage bases; its incalculable music 
has been robbed of much of its individuality ; 
the dramatic technique and the characteri- 
zation afford no sound criteria; and the 
imagery, the habit of thought, the diction, 
and the sentence-building of the original 
writer or writers have been so overlaid that 
definite results are not to be looked for. 
There has of recent years been a tendency 
among University critics—who are appar- 
ently deaf to the differences between the 
lyrical swing of the verse of Fletcher, the 
noble march of the verse of Beaumont, the 
subtle music of the verse of Shakespeare, 
and the frigid rhetorical cadence of Mas- 
singer—to judge the authorship of Eliza- 
bethan plays almost entirely by diction ; 
and to such an absurd length has this been 
carried that one even objected to my attri- 
bution of certain short passages of a 
Shakespearian play to Massinger on the 
ground that they showed none of his 
favourite phrases, though, if this view were 
pressed honestly and consistently to its 
logical conclusion, Massinger would be 
robbed of 25 per cent of his acknowledged 
work. 

The first and best test is that of the ear, 
for those who have ears; the secondary 
tests should be mathematical and mechani- 
cal, dealing with the mechanism of the 
sentence and with the mechanism of the 
verse (though some tests, it is to be noted, 
are much less valuable than others, since 
the characteristics they deal with are 
deliberate and easily imitable, while the 
characteristics dealt with by other tests are 
neither the one nor the other) ; and then on 
the third line comes the diction; while the 
technique, the characterization, the imagery, 
and the habit of thought must remain very 
unreliable guides. 

Farmer and Dyce considered the play 
Shirley’s ; but I fail to see any reason for 
such an attribution. Massinger also has 
been suggested; but there are not in the 
whole play half-a-dozen lines that in the 
very slightest degree remind me of that 
dramatist. Of those writers with whom the 
play has never been connected on any 
grounds (however slight) of external evi- 
dence, Beaumont is the only one of whom 
I am sufficiently reminded to warrant any 
real examination of his claim; and, when 
one bears in mind his connexion with 
Fletcher and the date of the ;lay, one may 
be justified in adding his name to the names 
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of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Theobald as 
those for whose characteristics special 
search is to be made. 

Mr. Bradford was the first critic to note 
(or at least the first to announce the fact) 
that a new voice became audible in the 
third scene of Act III.; and here let me 
remark that with Mr. Bradford’s division 
of the play between the two original authors 
I am in almost complete agreement—a fact 
which may be worthy of note, inasmuch as 
the result was not obtained by a mere 
checking of Mr. Bradford’s work, but by an 
entirely independent examination, a com- 
parison being made only after I had obtained 
my own results and formed my own con- 
clusions. 

According to these, there is no Fletcher in 
the play prior to LIT. iii., but thenceforward 
he is dominant. In that scene both Fletcher 
and Theobald are detectable, but Theobald 
has revised only the first nine speeches, the 
remainder of his work being limited to the 
providing of a closing couplet. The opening 
part of IV. i. (to Julio’s entry) is Fletcher’s, 
either pure or as revised by Theobald ; and 
his too is that part of the scene lying between 
Violante’s re-entry and the entry of Roderick, 
the conclusion being Theobald’s. The next 
scene, a3 far as ‘‘ And those to come shall 
sweetly sleep together,” is wholly Fletcher's 
(though not very characteristic of him), 
with the exception of the song, which must 
be Theobald’s: none of the Elizabethans 
would have fathered it. The latter part of 
the scene shows Theobald patching Fletcher's 
work. We have more alteration of Fletcher 
in V. i.; and we have the same writer and 
reviser present in the final scene from “‘ Thou 
art a right one,’ though as far as “ Duke. 
Weep not, child,” is untouched (but not 
particularly characteristic) Fletcher, while 
from ‘‘ Leon. The righteous pow’rs at length 
have crown’d our loves,” nothing of the 
original writer is left. ; 

I may, I think, safely direct the attention 
of any one who knows Fletcher (bearing in 
mind that it is the Fletcher of the period 
of ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ and ‘ Henry VIII.’ 
and ‘Honest Man’s Fortune,’ and not the 
Fletcher of the period of ‘ Rule a Wife’) to 
such a passage as this from III. iii. :— 

She’s stol’n away ; and whither gone [ know not. 

Cam. She has a fair blessing in being from you, 
I nue 400 poor a brother for your greatness : 
You must be grafted into noble stocks 

have your titles rais’d. My state was 
laughed at 
And my alliance scorn’d. I’ve lost a son too,§ 
Which must not be put up so. 


And this from IV. i. :— 
Mast. Have you learnt the whistle yet, and 
when to fold, 
And how to make the dog bring in the strayers ? 
Viol. Time, sir, will furnish me with all these 
rules. 
My will is able, but my knowledge weak, sir. 
Mast. That’s a good child: why dost thou 
blush, my boy ?— 
"Tis certainly a woman. [A side.]—Speak, my boy. 
Viol. Heav’n! how I tremble !—’Tis unusual 
me 
To find such kindness at a master’s hand 
That am a poor boy, ev’ry way unable, 
Unless it be in pray’rs, to merit it. 
Besides, J’ve often heard old people say 
Too much indulgence makes boys rude and sawey. 
Mast. Are you so cunning ? 
Viol. How his eyes shake fire 
And measure ev’ry piece of youth about me! 
[ Aside. 
The ewes want water, sir: shall I go drive ’em 
Down to the cisterns ? Shall I make haste, 


sir ?— 
*Would I were five miles from him! How he 
[ Aside. 


gripes me! 
Come, come, all this is not sufficient, 


Mast. 

child, 

To make a fool of me. This is a fine hand, 

A delicate fine hand—never change colour : 

You understand me—and a woman’s hand. 

And this from IV. ii. :— 

I cannot get this false man’s memor 

Out of my mind. You maidens that shall live 

Tio hear my mournful tale when I am ashes, 

Be wise, and to an oath no more give credit, 

To tears, to vows (false both), or any thing 

A man shall promise, than to clouds, that 
now 

Bear such a pleasing shape, and now are 
nothing ; 

For they will cozen (if they may be cozen’d) 

The very gods they worship. 

And finally this from V. i. :— 

And dare you lose these to be advocate 

For such a brother, such a sinful brother, 

Such an unfaithful, treacherous, brutal brother ? 
Mr. Bradford has no hesitation about 

claiming Fletcher as one of the original 

writers of the play; but he hesitates to 

name Shakespeare as the other. One can, 

however, unless I am mistaken, read 

between the lines that he is only deterred 

from doing so by that fear which most 

people have of venturing to run counter to 

the opinion of the many famous critics who 

have expressed their views on the Shake- 

speare canon. It needs even more courage 

to declare any play outside of the canon to 

be in any degree Shakespeare's than to 

question the authenticity of scenes in the 

canonical plays which the high Panjandrums 

of the Elizabethan drama have treated as 

indubitably genuine ; and, instead of blam- 

ing Mr. Bradford for his reticence, we may 
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be grateful to him for daring to say all he 
has said. But, apart from the general 
inclination to discredit any attribution to 
Shakespeare of any play not clearly his on 
the external evidence, the critics of the day 
have made a “‘ dead set’ on ‘ Double False- 
hood.’ Mr. D. Nichol Smith in his ‘ Eigh- 
teenth-Century Essays’ says that Theobald 
in ascribing the play to Shakespeare ‘‘ must 
at least stand convicted of ignorance of the 
Shakespearian manner”; Sir Sidney Lee 
maintains that “‘there is nothing in the 
play as published by Theobald to suggest 
Shakespeare’s hand”; and Prof. Lounsbury 
declares that “there is scarcely a trace of 
the great dramatist in it, even of his best or 
worst manner.” Mr. Bradford in his article 
reminds me that I too have written similarly, 
having pronounced the play to contain 
‘**nothing that could have been written by 
Fletcher or Shakespeare.’ So rash a state- 
ment is characteristic of the attitude of 
more than myself. When I made it a 
quarter of a century ago in the course of an 
examination into the authorship of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays, I was so 
overcome by the prevalence of the idea that 
the play was by Theobald himself that, 
supposing it outside my scope, I wasted no 
time on it, but gave a mere casual glance 
at a chance page or two of a copy in the 
British Museum. I confess my fault and 
retract. The play does contain much of 
Fletcher's work: does it also contain any 
of Shakespeare's ? 

Mr. Bradford speaks, quite rightly, of the 
presence of ‘a firmer, stronger hand”’ than 
Fletcher's: this hand is to be found overlaid 
by Theobald’s in the first two speeches of 
I. i.; in I. ii. (with the exception of the 
speeches beginning ‘‘ Leon. What do you 
mean ?”’); in I. ini.; in II.i.; in IL. i; 
in III. i.; in the first 4 speeches of III. ii. 
and in that portion of the scene lying between 
“Scene opens to a large hall”? and ‘‘ Most 
perjur’d if I do’; and in the 5 speeches 
immediately succeeding Julio’s entry i 
IV. i. (the first of these being apparently free 
from any impertinent intrusion on the 
reviser’s part). The balance of I. i. and 
I. ii., the whole of II. iii. and II. iv., the 


balance of III. ii., and the succeeding part | 


of IV. i. to the re-entry of Violante, seem 
to be entirely the work of the reviser, though 
in these portions of both III. ii. and IV. i. 
there may possibly be relics of the older 
writer. 


Is Mr. Bradford’s ‘‘ firmer, stronger hand ”’! 


the hand of Shakespeare? One is inclined 
to see something of his bold, vigorous touch 


in the use of “‘ heirs”’ as a verb in I. i., and 

in such lines as 

As if she there sev’n reigns had erie ity 

- iii. 

Those that subtly make their words their ward, 

Keeping Address at distance. (I. ii.) 
My flames are in the flint. 

Haply, to lose a husband I may weep ; 

Never to get one. (I. ii.) 

Is not this a Shakespearian coinage set in a 

Shakespearian construction ?— 

What you can say is most unseasonable; what 

sing 

Most absonant and harsh. (I. iii.) 

In II, i., printed as prose, we have a sentence 

more like Shakespeare than any one 

else :— 

‘Not love, but brutal violence prevail’d; to 
which the time and place and opportunity were 
accessaries most dishonourable ”’ ; 

}and there are other lines that speak to me 

|(perhaps deceivingly) as Shakespeare’s. 

| But, finally, let me quote a passage from 

| III. i. which it requires some boldness to 

|quote, since it contains the famous 

|line denounced by Pope as_ being too 

| bathetical to be by any possibility Shake- 

| speare’s :— 

| Is there a treachery like this in baseness 

| Recorded any where? It is the deepest: 

| None but itself can be its parallel: 

| And from a friend profess’d !—Friendship ? Why, 

tis 

| A word for ever maim’d: in human nature 

| It was a thing the noblest, and ’mong beasts 

| It stood not in mean place: things of fierce 

| nature 

| Hold amity and concordance. Such a villany 

| A writer could not put down in his scene 
Without taxation of his auditory 

| For fiction most enormous. 








| 
| 


| I have not by me Theobald’s defence of the 
| line which Pope ridiculed ; but he is stated 
| by Prof. Lounsbury to have shown conclu- 
|sively “‘that this particular line selected 

for animadversion was not different in 
| character from several others to be found ”’ 
|in Shakespeare. Gifford indeed took the 
{line as a proof of the Elizabethan origin of 
|the play; and the same critic also pointed 
| out that the use of the word “ comparison ” 
'for ‘‘caparison”’ in I. iii. (‘‘Throw all my 
| gay comparisons aside’’), over which Pope 
;made merry, was to be matched in Mas- 
|singer’s ‘ Picture’ (‘‘Rich suits, the gay 
| comparisons of pride’), and that it con- 
| stituted a proof of Theobald’s good faith. 


E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 
Melbourne. 


(To be concluded.) 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN 
ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S, 
WATERLOO ROAD. 


THESE abstracts were made in August, 1916. | 
A tablet in the south gallery was illegible. | 





Nort SIDE. 


1. Mary Jemima Shepard, sister of Mr. William | 
Merritt, churchwarden of this church for many | 
years, chairman of the Board of Guardians, b. in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Nov. 7, 1803; d. | 
May 2, 1891, a. 88. | 

2. Arthur Clifford Earp, sometime chorister of | 
this church, eidest son of Thomas Earp, sculptor, 
d. July 11, 1886, a. 31. 

3. Thomas Earp, sculptor, sometime church- 
warden of this p., b. Jan. 31, 1828, d. Sept. 12 
1893, and was bur. in Nunhead Ceme tery. 

4. "Henry William Herbert, b. Nov. if, 1857, 
d. Mar. 4, 1891, and was bur. in Norwood Ceme- 
tery. He did his duty bravely and truly to his 
home and neighbourhood. 

5. Sarah Isherwood, b. Nov. 27, 1811, d. Nov. 2, 
1887, who for 59 years worshipped in this church, 
and during the whole of her life tried to do her 
duty to her God, her church, and her parish. 

6. George Thomas Baxter, Esq., d. Ap. 7, 1833, 
a. 37. Marvy, his wid., afterwards mar. to James | 
Anderton, Esq., d. May 8, 1854, a. 53. Bur. in 
Highgate Cemetery. 

7. Mr. James Braby, d. Jan. 11, 1846, a. 72. | 
Hannah, his wife, d. June 13, 1854, a. 79. | 

8. C.L.B. | St. John’s Company. | R.1.P. | | 
8S. W. Gardner, b. Jan. 1, 1891, d. July 5, 1904. | | 
W. J. Hems, b. Dec. 2 25, 1890, d. Aug. 20, 1913. | 


IN THE CHANCEL, SOUTH. 
9. A brass, now illegible. 
10. Richard Maynard, gent., of St. Stephen’s, | 
ee gg late of Upper Stz amford St., d. Sept. 10, 
1834, a. 4 | 
11; Martin Jones, churchwarden, d. July 29, | 
1827, a. 47. 





SoUTH SIDE. | 


Richard Edwards, warden of this 


12. Mr. 
Erected by | 


church, d. Nov. 25, 1853, a. 57. 
fellow-parishioners. 

13. William George Trewby, husband of 
Charlotte Trewby, d. June 18, 1899, a. 65. 

14, John Charles Stahlschmidt, Esq., of this p., 
and of Weybridge, Surrey, member of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order, d. suddenly Ap. 20, 
rh a. 50. His dau. Edith Mary, d. Jan. 22, 
1834, a. 2 y. 7m. Sarah, his wid., dau. of the 
late Thomas Lett of this p., d. on the Feast of the | 
Annunciation, 1890, a. 86. 

15. The Rev. Donald Trewby, M.A., b. Ap. 13, | 
1861, d. Aug. 30, 1896, chaplain at Dum Dum, | 
Calcutta, formerly curate of this parish. 

16. Haud procul ab hoe loco sepultus est | | 
Robertus Gulielmus Elliston | cujus memorize ! 
sacrum liberi sui superstites |(amicis etiam 
quibusdam opem afferentibus) | hoc marmor | | 
non sine lachrymis| ponendum curaverunt. 
Optimus ille parens ingenio capaci preditus. | 
Natus est septimo die Aprilis MDCCLXxx1V, | et, 
spe melioris zvi, mortem obiit | octavo die Julii | 
MDCCCXXXI. 





Dum pia Melpomene, nato pereunte querelas 
Fundit, et ante alias orba Thalia gemit ; 

Non minus in fletus fidi solvuntur amici. 

Non minus egregii pignora chara tori: 

/Equum, et propositi deplorant grande tenacem, 
>, Virum, 

17. Vivian Trewby, a. 25, Fe 51 Company 
Imperial Yeomanry (Paget’s Horse), youngest son 
of William George and Charlotte Trewby, killed in 
| action at Kaalkraal, S. Africa, May 5, 1901, and 
bur. by the Boers. 

18. John Charles Napleton, B.A., third incum- 
bent of this church, b. St. James’s day, 1810, at 
| Powderham Rectory, Devon, d. Ap. 13, 1867. 

19. Of your charity pray for the soul of James 
Aitken Johnston, Vicar of St. John’s, and patron 
of this church, who departed this life Aug. 29, 
1871. Jesu Mercy. 

20. [A window] Arthur James Davey, for 
20 years Head Master of St. John’s Boys* School, 
d. Oct. 30, 1901. 

21. Richard Wicksteed, b. at Shifnal, Salop, 
1767, d. in this p., 1828. 

22. George, son of Alethea Desborough, d. Aug., 
1841, and was bur. in this churchyard. 

23. Harry Charles Thompson, b. Feb. 10,°1856, 
d. Feb. 14, 1876. A member of the choir. 


IN THE CHANCEL, NORTH. 

24. William Philip, only son of Jeremiah and 
Hester Dean, of Bishopsgate St., d. Nov. 19, 1831, 
a.21. Hester, his mother, d. Nov. 22, 1834, a. 60. 

25. Edward Vere, Esq., of reg ha’ and Oxford 





Lodge, Croydon, d. Aug. 4, 1843, 3. Erected 
by his son and daughter. 
26. Ann Kirk, d. Feb. 26, 1887, a. 54. Erected 


by her son. 
In NortH GALLERY, 
?7. Thomas Lett, Esq., d. Aug. 25, 1830, a. 60. 


| He was for many years a magistrate of the county 
| of Surrey, and High Sheriff in 1817. 


28. [On the Lectern] This lectern and Bible were 
given to the church of St. John, Waterloo Road, 
by the Rey. N. E. Muggeridge in memory of his 
brother, John Frederick Muggeridge. 

29, [On the processional cross] To the glory of 
God. In memory of M. W. Sheppard, d. July 27, 
1896. R.I.P. 

INDEX OF NAMES. 
Hems, 8 Muggeridge, 28} 
Herbert, 4 Napleton, 18 


Anderton, 6 
Baxter, 6 


Braby, 7 Isherwood, 5 Shepard, 1 
Davey, 20 Johnston, 19 Sheppard, 29 
Dean, 24 Jones, 11 Stahlschmidt,14 


~] 
i] 


Kirk, 26 Thompson, 23 
Lett, 14,27. Trewby,13,15,17 
Maynard, 10 Vere, 25 
Merritt, 1 Wicksteed, 21 


Desborough, 22 
Earp, 2, ¢ 
Edwards, 12 
Elliston, 16 
Gardner, 8 
INDEX OF PLACEs, 

Bishopsgate St., 24 Powderham, Dev., 
| Croydon, 25 St. Margaret’s, West. 
Dum Dum, 15 minster, 1 
' Highgate Cemetery, 6 St. Stephen’s, Cor-- 
Kaalkraal,South Africa, wall, 10 

17 Shifnal, Salop, 21 
Norwood Cemetery, 4 Stamford Street, 10 
Nunhead Cemetery, 3 Weybridge, Surrey, 14 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17 Ashley Mansions, 8.W.1. 
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} AVIATION IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
—Some day the would-be historian of flying 
will be searching the indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for antiquarian lore on the subject. He will 
find the following singularly prophetic verses 
in a quarto pamphlet entitled ‘The Scrib- 
leriad: an Heroic Poem’ (R. Dodsley, 1751). 
The anonymous writer was Richard Owen 
Cambridge (see book iv. p. 15) :— 
Let brisker youths their active nerves prepare, 
Fit their light silken wings and skim the buxom 
air. 
* * * * * 
Mov'd by my words, two youths of equal fire _ 
Spring from the crowd and to the prize aspire : 
The one, a German, of distinguished fame ; 
His rival from projecting Britain came. 
They spread their wings, and with a rising bound 
Swift at the word, together quit the ground. 
The Briton’s rapid flight outstrips the wind ; 
The lab’ring German urges close behind, 
As some slight bark pursu’d by ships of force 
Stretches each sail to swell her swifter course. 
The nimble Briton from his rival flies, 
And soars on bolder pinions to the skies. 
= Pigg string, which bound his plumage, 
roke ; 
His naked arms in yielding air he shook. 
His naked arms no more support his weight, 
_ But fail him ; sinking from his airy height, . 
Yet as he falls—so chance, or fate, decreed— 
_ His rival near urgéd his wingéd speed 
Not unobserv’d (despair suggests a thought) : 
Fast by the foot the heedless youth he caught, 
And drew the insulting victor to the ground 
While rocks and woods with loud applause 
resound. 


y * * * * 


The word ‘ insulting” is obviously a mis- 
print in the original for “ exulting.”’ 

_There is a full-page copperplate frontis- 
piece depicting the rivals in mid-air, while 
a large crowd of learned savants watch the 
race. The Englishman flies by means of a 
pair of fluted fans attached to his shoulder- 
blades, and working on a kind of swivel or 
ball-jointed socket. The German bears on 
each shoulder a long 10d, at each end of 
which is a species of inverted bricklayer’s hod. 
That an airman could fly by means of either 
apparatus calls for considerable imagination. 


W. Jaccarp, Capt. 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 


INSCRIPTION ON SEAL. (See 9 S. ix. 329.) 
—A query remains alive until it has had 
its note. The legend concerning which 
Mr. E. Monretra Macruait inquired in 
1902 is in the language of Tonga, and may 
be readily recovered in the queried form 
ofa taitoogoo from the vocabulary in the 
second volume of Mariner. The language 
has since been standardized, and the or- 
thography improved over Mariner’s rather 


’ 





creditable effort a century ago. In the 
vocabulary of the Rev. Shirley Waldemar 
Baker, a most remarkable missionary, we 
find ofa taetuku as love everlasting. Ofa 
properly designates a set of emotions which 
find a pneumogastric reaction—love, but 
quite as much grief and compassion; the 
second word is composite of the negative 
tae (not a pure diphthong, but a glide of the 
two vowels with Italian phonetic value) 
and of tuku, to cease. 
WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 

Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C. 

(Mr. MacpnHalL, from whom we were glad to 
insert a reply last month (p. 48), will doubtless be 
grateful to our American correspondent ivr now 
answering his query of so many years ago.] 


JOHN FLAMSTEED : Dr. EpmMonp HALteEy. 

—I am indebted to Mr. Ralph J. Beevor, 
of Reymerston, Manor Road, St. Albans, 
for the extracts given below from Baily’s 
‘Life of Flamsteed ’ (London, 1835) :— 
K ** A correspondence began with Mr. Bossley, an 
apothecary of Bakewell in Derbyshire, and Mr. 
Luke Leigh, a poor kinsman of Mr. Halley’s, of 
the same clan, and myself [1696]. —P. 63. 

‘Mr. Leigh I hired to calculate the places of 
the fixed stars.”’—P. 64. 

“1712, June 18. Dr. Halley came, and 
brought his wife, son, and daughter with him.”— 
P. 229. 

“*Mar. 8, 1704/5. Letter from Mr. Flamsteed 
to Mr. Bossley. ‘I received a letter from Mr. 
Leigh a great while ago to acknowledge the 
receipt of a relief I sent him to support him in his 
sickness.’ ”’—P. 236. 

Mr. Beevor expresses the opinion that 
the word “clan” in the earliest of the 
above extracts, which he was at first in- 
clined to treat as a synonym of “ place” 
(Bakewell), may, perhaps, be used as a 
synonym for “profession” or “ calling,” 
and imply only that Luke Leigh also was 
an apothecary. “In any case it seems 
pretty clear that he was of Derbyshire.” 

The register of Bakewell can hardly fail 
to give some Halley information. 

EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 

4450 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Justice MAvuLE oN BIGAMY AND 
Drvorce.—Readers of legal ana are familiar 
with the severe satire on the law of divorce 
as it then existed which was embodied by 
the above judge (see ante, p. 7) in a nominal 
sentence for bigamy. The ‘ D.N.B.’ places 
this at Warwick Assizes, so far agreeing 
with the detailed account in Walton’s 
‘Random Recollections of the Midland 
Circuit’ (1869), where the spring of 1845 
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is given as the date of the trial ; but Walton 
gives the sentence as four months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour, whilst the 
*D.N.B. puts it as one day. A quite 
recent book, ‘In the Days of Victoria: 
some Memories of Men and Things,’ by 
Thomas F. Plowman (1918), however, relates 
that the author was present when the 
incident occurred “in the spring of 1854” 
at Oxford Assizes, he being then a lad of 
some ten years old and living with his 
father, a well-known resident of Oxford. 
Mr. Plowman says :— 

“‘T can still see the pathetic figure of the poor 
blubbering man as he stood in the dock, having 
pleaded guilty, and in broken accents appealed for 
mercy. He was a coal-heaver, and he looked it. 
He was in the old-fashioned clothes of his calling 
in those days, including breeches and _ thick 
worsted stockings. He told how his wife had 
rendered his house desolate by robbing it, and 
then running away with the paramour. He 
waited some years, and, hearing nothing of her, 
married again, and was living happily when she 
swooped down upon him and informed against 
him for bigamy.” 

These irreconcilable statements as to the 
time and place of an occurrence which 
became almost classic in its bearing on the 
change in divorce law are not without 
interest, and it should not be difficult to 
disinter the correct version from  con- 
temporary newspapers, &c., or to ascertain 
whether Mr. Justice Maule presided on the 
Midland Circuit in the spring of 1845, and 
on the Oxford Circuit in the spring of 1854. 

W. B. H. 


BEWDLEY APPRENTICES AND MOTHERING 
Sunpay.—A quaint practice prevailed at 
Bewdley in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The mother church of Ribsford 
has two porches. That on the south was 
known as the ‘‘ Refreshment Porch” ; in it 
pewter plates and horn mugs were kept, 
and on Mothering Sunday cakes and mead 
were freely provided, and placed ready to 
hand for the use of apprentices coming home 
to visit friends. The food was left un- 
guarded, but none of the townsfolk at- 
tempted to take it. The cakes and mead 
were put there early on Sunday morning. 
The cakes were baked at Webster's in the 
High Street. The mead was brewed in a 
large earthenware pan some two or three 
days previous. It was composed of oranges, 
lemons, and spice. The whole was paid 
for out of the Church Rate. It would be 
interesting to know if other towns made a 
like provision for hungry and_ thirsty 
apprentices. J. Harvey Boom. 





| pp. 112-13,, 


JAMES EpmuND Scripps.—British bio- 
graphers may like to know that James 
Edmund Scripps (1835-1906), the founder 
of The Detroit News, was born in London, 
though he went to America at the age of 
nine, settling near Rushville, Ill., and 
beginning his journalistic career on The 
Chicago Democratic Press in 1857. He 
founded The Detroit News in 1873. Its 
history has just been told in a beautifully 
produced quarto, issued by the News. 

J. M. BULtocu. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


“SHEER HULK”: ‘“‘ THE SPANISH MAIN.” 
—The following remarks in ‘Some Recol- 
lections’ of Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
have attracted my attention, and may 
perhaps claim that of other students of 
*N. & Q. :-— 


‘* The ship’s masts had to be brought to her and 
put in place. This was done at our naval ports 
by means of sheers....At Devonport they were 
erected in a hulk lying in the stream, and always 
spoken of as ‘the sheer hulk.’ This recalls a 
ridiculous mistake in the song which says— 

....a Sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling. 
What is meant is, of course, a mere hulk; fora 
sheer hulk was a much used and very useful 
vessel. The mistake is only one of several which 
landsmen are likely to make when they put 
sailors’ expressions into print. The ‘ Spanish 
Main ’ is often referred to in books as if it were 
part of the sea; whereas it is simply the sailors’ 
translation of tierra firme, and means the Spanish 
mainland in Mexico and in Central and South 
America as distinguished from the Spanish 
islands in the West Indies.’’—P. 65. 


Str. SwitHIn 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ says, s.v. ‘Sheer-hulk, shear- 
hulk’: ‘‘ The etymologically preferable spelling 
shear-hulk is little used. In the popular figurative 
use of the word, derived from nautical songs, the 
first element is often misunderstood as sheer adj., 
and the compound written as two words.” The 
line from Dibdin is quoted as the earliest figurative 


use. 

Under ‘Spanish,’ 1, b, the Dictionary has: 
‘* Spanish Main, the mainland of America adja- 
cent to the Caribbean Sea, esp. that portion of the 
coast stretching from the Isthmus of Panama to 
the mouth of the Orinoco; in later use also, the 
sea contiguous to this, or the route traversed 
by the Spanish register ships.’’ Longfellow’s 
‘Wreck of the Hesperus’ (1839) is quoted in 
illustration of the later use.] 


SNopGRASS SURNAME IN IRELAND IN 
1665.—Amongst the persons who paid 
hearth tax in 1665 were Thomas Snodgrass, 
parish of Clonleigh, townland of Ballybogan, 
and Robert Snodgrass, parish of Raphoe, 
townland of Beltany. See Lecky, * The 
Laggan and its Presbyterianism, 1905, 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Ouneries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES.’—A notice 
has been issued by the Cambridge University 
Press that an ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses’ is 
in preparation. It will be on the general 
lines of Mr. Joseph Foster’s well-known 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ but will be, it is 
hoped, in several respects more complete 
in its extent. It is, in fact, proposed to 
include every known Cambridge name from 
the earliest historical date, 7.e., from about 
1250. 

The experience I have gained from 
similar work in the case of a single college 
(Gonville and Caius) has convinced me that 
much loss would be avoided if those in- 
terested in such an undertaking could send 
information before publication. What I have 
found is that after publication the compiler 
receives a large amount of useful information 
and many corrections when it is too late 
to make public use of them. 

What I would suggest is that every one 
who can supply facts about any Cambridge 
man, of a private kind, or which from any 
cause do not get into ordinary printed 
records, should communicate them to me. 
This would apply especially to family 
histories and pedigrees. Further assistance 
would be weleomed from those who have 
devoted attention to such special branches 
of research as county or parochial history, 
the records of any particular school or pro- 
fession, members of Parliament, titled per- 
sons, &e. The sooner such information 
can. be sent the better. 

These remarks apply especially to Part TI. 
of the work, 1250-1752, which contains 
nearly 80,000 names, as to many of which 
we have, at present, no further information 
beyond what is contained in the College 
Admission Registers and ‘ Graduati.’ 

JOHN VENN. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


‘THE Poor THRESHER,’ SoNG BY BuRNS. 
—J. B. Reid’s ‘A Complete Word and 


edition of Burns in which it appears, and, 
if not, what ground there is for stating that 
it was written by Burns. : ’ 

I am particularly interested in this ballad 
because I have heard it sung by an old 
friend of mine, who learned it from his 
grandmother, who probably learned it from 
some one about the year 1800. 

CHARLES E. STRATTON. 

70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


RicHarp BAxTeR OF ‘ THE Saints’ Rest.’ 
—Research in American libraries has failed 
to disclose the names of the children of 
Richard Baxter, father of the author of 
‘The Saints’ Rest’—in other words, the 
brothers and sisters of the eminent divine. 
It is said that his brother Thomas had a 
son Francis C. (Charlton), born 1681, who 
emigrated to America in 1698 with relatives 
named Benson. Where can _ records of 
Richard senior’s family be found ? 


Portland, Maine. J. P. B. 


“NaBLeTTe”’: ‘‘ BonteFev.’ —In a 
recent reading of Clarendon’s ‘ History of 
the Great Rebellion,’ I ran across two words 
in the first volume which I do not find in 
any dictionary. These words are ‘“ Nab- 
lette,’ used in connexion with the word 
‘* murderer,” as part of the equipment of 
a vessel, and ‘‘ Bontefeu,”’ used as a rather 
contemptuous expression referring to an 
individual. Can readers of ‘N. & Q, 
throw any light upon the meaning of these 
words ? BERNARD C, STEINER. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


9 


Henry Bunnett, Artist.—About thirty 
years ago I employed an able Englisch 
artist whose work will carry him down to 
posterity. I should like to know some- 
thing of his history. It was said that the 
name at the head of this query was only 
his nom de pinceau. 

Davip Ross McCorp. 


McCord National Museum, 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


VIRGIL ON QUuARRELS.—Dr. Butler, the 


Master of Trinity, quoted in 1888 from a 
translation of Virgil, ‘ Ain.’ ii. 104 (“‘ Hoc 





| Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride ’’), 


| Intestine quarrels place an obvious lever 
| In every hand of every unbeliever. 





P20 ‘ sane x > . oo iS . ‘ 
Phrase Concordance to the Poems and Songs Whose translation is this ? G. H. J. 


of Robert Burns, Glasgow, 1889, gives on | 

pp. 4, 228, 339, 380, 482, and doubtless else- CREIGHTON ON History.—Bp. Creighton 
where, lines from “‘ (S.) The Poor Thresher.” | is quoted as saying to the efiect that 
This song I have been unable to find in any | “ History is the best cordial for drooping 
edition of Burns which I have. I write) spirits.” What is the reference ? 

therefore to ask if any one can tell me of an | G. H. J. 
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FaBLE OF CoUNTRYMAN: REFERENCE 
WANTED.—A countryman bargained to 
possess a field until the first crop on it came 
to maturity, and planted acorns. What is 
the source of this fable? I have looked 
through Babrius and ASsop without finding 
it. Is it, perhaps, Russian or Oriental ? 

W. H. J. 


GARNHAM AND HIL~~MAN FamiLies. — 
Roger Garnham, gent., of Chieveley, Berks, 
died 1703. He married Martha, daughter 
of Robert Hillman (armiger) of Prior’s 
Court, Chieveley, by his wife Miss Goddard, 
sister of Francis Goddard, Esq.. of Cliff 
Pypard Manor, Wilts. To which branch 
of the Hillman family did Robert 
belong? The following arms of Hillman 
impaling Goddard are on the monuments 
in Chieveley Church: Arg., three bends 
sable. Were these Hillmans related to the 
Hillmans of Ramsbury Park, Wilts? Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C, PRICE. 


GLAMORGAN VOLUNTEER Rancers. — I 
should be grateful if any one could give me 
information about the above corps. When 
was it founded ? Does it still exist ? Its 
badge was ‘‘G. R.” between two sprays, 
a crown above; on the top a trumpet held 
up by a ribbon and tassels. 

Lreonarp C, PRIcE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


TENNyson.—I have in my possession a 
fragment of a poem evidently by (and in 
the handwriting of) Lord Tennyson. Part 
of this has been torn, and part cut away, 
and I am unable to decipher more than the 
following words :— 

{An]d dimpling eddies kiss the shore 
And in the shingle crisp 

....ples wrinkles to the door 
{[An]d round the threshold lisp. 

If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could identify 
these lines or give me the context, I should 
be grateful. I may add that reference to a 
Tennyson concordance has been of no avail. 

A. STANTON WHITFIELD, F.R.Hist.S. 

16 High Street, Walsall, Staffs. 


Heropias AnD St. JonHN THE Baptist’s 
Heap.—In a window of Winchester Cathe- 
dral Library is a panel of early sixteenth- 
century French glass depicting Herodias 
mutilating the head of St. John the Baptist 
with a knife. Other representations of the 


subject appear in the west window of Wells | 
Cathedral (also in early sixteenth-century | 


French glass), and in a late fifteenth-century 
window in Gresford Church, Denbighshire ; 





whilst the mutilated head lying in a charger 
appears to have been a favourite subject of 
English alabaster tablet carvers. 

Where can I find the authority for this 
incident ? The ‘ Legenda Aurea’ is silent 
on the subject, though it states that ““ when 
Herodias held the head between her hands 
she was much joyful, but by the will of God 
the head blew in her visage, and she died 
forthwith.” Joun D. Le CoureuR. 

Southsea. 


Rosert Simpson, Royaut FARRIER.— 
Robert Simpson, born Aug. £0, 1777— 
eldest son of James Simpson by his first wife, 
Nell Forrestor (married about 1774 at 
Cramond), who claimed descent from the 
Lords Forrestor of Corstorphine—was farrier 
to Frederick, Duke of York, son of King 
George III. Robert Simpson married a 
Miss Hastie, and had issue. 

Will the descendants of the said Rokert 
please communicate with me ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


BouMPEREY FAMILty oF LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER.—I am interested in this 
family, and should be glad of information 
relating thereto. Is the family connected 
with that of Count Boumphré of France ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

18 Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


Witt. FisHerr SHRAPNEL, F.S.A., d. 
c. 1817. Was he related to the contem- 
porary inventor of the shell ? He appears 
to have been surgeon to the Gloucester 
Militia before 1799, at which date he became 
physician to Berkeley Castle. In 1805 I find 
him established in the Gate-House there, 
and honoured with the old title of “‘ Con- 
stable of Berkeley,’ held in former days by 
the Thorpe family of Wanswell manor. 

St. CratR BADDELEY. 


Hawks To catcH Satmon.—An Act 
passed in the reign of William and Mary 
prohibits at a certain season the taking of 
salmon of any age by hawks, racks, gins, 
&e. Is the word “ hawks” here used for 
the bird, or does it mean some kind of net 
known by that name? J. H. GuRNEY. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 

[The ‘ New English Dictionary ’ defines “‘ hawk” 
as ‘‘a kind of fish-trap,”’ and cites as the earliest 
quotation for this use of the word the following 
from Worlidge’s ‘ System of Agriculture ’ (1669) : 
“There is a sort of Engine, by some termed a 
Hawk, made almost like unto a Fish-pot, being a 
square frame of Timber fitted to the place....and 
wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 


| what Fish soever go through the sa2, annot go 
| back again.”’] 
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Francis Harvey or Narat.—I wonder 
if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ has in his 
possession, and would lend me for perusal 
and bibliographical purposes, a series of 
pamphlets written by Francis Harvey of 
Verulam in Natal, father of the late Thos. 
Morgan Harvey of London. He _ wrote 
under the pseudonym of Zethar an auto- 
biographical account of his early days in 
Phillack, Cornwall. 

J. Hamsitey Rowe, M.B. 

88 Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


CHEVELEY AND ‘TupGAy, MARINE 
PaInTeRS.—I am desirous of obtaining 
particulars about John Cheveley (born 1745, 
died 1786 : was he a lieutenant in the navy ?) 
and —— Tudgay, both painters of marine 
subjects. The latter lived during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. A. B—N. 


CANTWELL Famity.—Information about 
the crest and history of the Irish branch of 
the Cantwell family will be welcomed. 
Please write direct to E. J. CANTWELL. 

14 Claude Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


ABANAZAR. — A_ distinguished popular 
journalist has forgotten De Quincey’s warn- 
ing that “‘as people read nothing in these 
days that is more than forty-eight hours 
old, I am daily admonished that allusions, 
the most obvious, to anything in the rear of 
our own time need explanation.’ The 
writer, in eriticizing some statesmen now in 
power, refers to them as ‘“‘ Abanazars ’’ who 
have involved themselves in a new mess 
more awkward than the one from which they 
recently struggled. The reference is not 
explicable in the books ordinarily in a public 
library. Who was Abanazar ? 

News READER. 


DupLEY BERNARD OR BaARNARD.—In- 
formation is sought concerning Dudley 
Bernard, son of Abel of Clewer, Berks, 
gent., of St. Albans Hall. Matric. Oct. 11, 
1639, age 18; M.A. 1642; B.D. June 6, 
1646. Of what parish was he vicar, and 
when and where did he die ? 

H. C. BARNARD. 


JoHn Haccarr—described in the original 
MSS. as of Magdalen Coll., Oxford, and as a 
son of Bartholomew Haggatt of Wells, 
Somerset—was installed by proxy in the 
prebend of Comb XYV., Wells Cathedral, 
pursuant to the mandate of Bishop Gilbert, 
on June 6, 1581. I shall be grateful if one 
of your readers who has access to the usual 
books of reference will kindly inform us of 
what parish he was the vicar. He appar- 





ently died 1588, as in that year his successor 
was installed as prebendary in Comb XV. 
His name is not in Weaver’s ‘Somerset 
Incumbents.’ He could not be the John 
Haggatt of Somerset who matriculated at 
Magdalen Coll., Nov. 24, 1581, aged 16— 
six months later. H. C. Barnarp. 
Burnham, Somerset. 


Heticon Lioyp or MERIONETHSHIRE.— 
Can any reader give particulars about this 
personage, and say where in this county he 
lived ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


SuSANNAH OwEns.—Information econcern- 
ing Susannah Owens, known as “ Egg gal,” 
who was married at Keith Chapel Aug. 4, 
1748, will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EpitTapHs.—Is it pos- 
sible to compile a list of works on or dealing 
witeh pitaphs ? J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett, co. Durham. 


[The Catalogue of Books in the Reading-Room 
of the British Museum has the following under 
‘ Epitaphs ’ :— 

English Monumental Inscriptions Society. 
Register of English Monumental Inscriptions. 
1911, &c. 8vo. 

Jervise (A.). Epitaphs and inscriptions from 
Burial-Grounds and Old Buildings in the North- 
East of Scotland. 2 vols. 1875, ’79. 8vo. 

Parsons (P.).. Monuments and Painted Glass 
of upwards of 100 Churches, chiefly in Kent. 
1794. Ato. 

Pettigrew (T. J.). Chronicles of the Tombs. 
(Bohn’s Reference Library.) 1888. 8vo. 

Suffling (E. R.). Epitaphia: being a Collec- 
tion of 1300 British Epitaphs. 1909. S8vo. 

Other works on the subject are :— 

Cansick (F. T.). Epitaphs from Monuments in 
St. Pancras. 2 vols. 1869-72. S8vo. 

Cansick (F. T.). Epitaphs from Monuments in 
Hornsey, Tottenham, Edmonton, Enfield, Friern 


Barnet, Hadley. 1875. 8vo. 
Ravenshaw (T. F.).. Antiente Epitaphes (from 
A.D. 1250 to A.D. 1800). 1878. S8vo. 


Weever (J.). Antient Funerall Monuments, of 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Islands Adjacent. 
1767. fol.] 


‘STRUWWELPETER’ IN EnciisH.—‘ Der 
Struwwelpeter,’ first published in 1845, is 
now in its 405th edition. It is the most 
popular of the works of Heinrich Hoffmann, 
a doctor of medicine, who was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, June 13, 1809, and 
died there Sept. 20, 1894. The English 
translation, which is at least as good as the 
original, would appear to have been pub- 
lished simultaneously. At any rate, the 
B. M. Catalogue says that the 4th edition 
of the English version was published at 
Leipsic in 1848. Is it known who wrote it ? 
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How many English editions have there 
been? There was one published by Blackie 
& Son in 1903, and another by G. Routledge 
& Sons in 1909. Its continued popularity 
is shown by Mr. E. V. Lucas’s ‘ Swollen- 
headed William,’ which appeared in 1914; 
and by ‘The Struwwelpeter Alphabet’ and 
‘The Political Struwwelpeter,’ both by Mr. 
Harold Begbie, which appeared in or about 
1900. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Lick INTO SHAPE”: ‘ LAMBENDO 
EFFINGERE.’—The latter phrase is attributed 
by Suetonius in his Live of Virgil, § 22, to 
that poet with reference to the ‘ Georgics.’ 
Is there a Greek equivalent ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 


CoLERIDGE on “ Butty.’’—Coleridge in 
his ‘Omniana,’ speaking of inconsistency, 
says :— 

‘‘ What are these men’s minds but a huge 
lumber-room of bully, that is, of incompatible 
notions brought together by a feeling without a 
sense of connection ? ” 

What is the origin of Coleridge’s “‘ bully ” ? 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
Shepperton-on-Thames. 


J. TURNER, PAINTER c. 1820.—Some 
Welsh pictures by J. Turner were engraved 
and published March and April, 1821. Was 
he related to J. M. W. Turner ? 

Octavius Tomson. 

7 Grantchester Street, Cambridge. 


‘TRRELAGH; OR, THE Last OF THE 
Cu1eFs.’—Who was the author of this Irish 
story ? The copy I possess is bereft of its 
title-page. All that I can glean concerning 
it is provided by the dedication (to Queen 
Victoria). It was written at Danesport, 
Killarney, in 1849, and was published “to 
alleviate in some degree that affliction 
|the great famine of 1848], especially, in the 
case of two poor boys, left destitute by the 
failure of the Killarney Savings’ Bank.” 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


MoRLAND GALLERY, FLEET STREET.— 
Sir Richard Phillips says in the 1806 edition 
of ‘ The Picture of London’ (p. 259) :— 

“This gallery comprises one hundred paintings 
of this admired artist....They are the property 
of a private gentleman.” 

I shall be obliged by further reference to 
this exhibition. Presumably it was held at 
Macklin’s Gallery and J. R. Smith was the 
organizer. It will be recalled that his 
exhibition of thirty-six pictures at 31 King 





Street, Covent Garden, was specifically for 
the purpose of attracting subseribers for the 
engravings, all the pictures exhibited being 
afterwards engraved. The catalogue of 
prints issued by Smith from this address 
includes these works. Is there any definite 
evidence of his association with the Fleet 
Street exhibition ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FINKLE StrREET.—There are streets so 
named at Barton-on-Humber and at Kendal. 
I should be glad to hear of other examples— 
also of any explanation of a supposed 
derivation of ‘‘ Finkle ’’ from a word mean- 
ing @ bend or elbow, or similar deviation 
from a straight line. J. Be E. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


[The subject was discussed at some length at 
6S. iv. 166, 356, 457 ; v. 257, 476; viii. 503, 5622.] 


Martin HeETon, Bishop of Ely, is stated 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxvi. 301, to have 
left two daughters, one of whom was 
married to Sir Robert Filmer and the other 
to Sir Edward Fish. Can any corre- 
spondent tell me when and whom Heton 
married ? G. F. R. B. 


Epwarp Hype, D.D., Royalist divine, 
was one of the eleven sons of Sir Lawrence 
Hyde of Salisbury. I should be glad to 
obtain particulars of his mother, and_ to 
know when and whom he married. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxviii. 369, is silent on 
these points. G. F. R. B. 


FRENCH PRovERB ON Po.itics.—There is 
a French saying, ‘“‘ Dans la politique il faut 
ne prendre rien au tragique et tout au 
sérieux.” This has been attributed to 
Thiers, but some say it is much older. To 
whom is it rightly ascribed ? 
Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 


St. DunsTan’s - IN - THE - East: ITS 
CHARITIES AND Scuoors.—Can any reader 
give me details of educational charities, 
schools, &e., connected with the parish of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East, London, prior to 
1888? I shall deem it a favour if corre- 
spondence be addressed directly to me. 

G. KennetH STRUGNELL. 

30 Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


A “Crest” or Crest-CLoTH is men- 
tioned in the ‘N.E.D.’ as having been a 
recognized quantity of the cloth, but the 
quantity is not defined. Is it known what 
it was? The Winchester College accounts 
show (under custus aule) that in 1442-3 the 
price per ell for 17} ells of crest-cloth was 
4id., and that in 1443-4 the price per crest 
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or 10 crests of it was 18d. If one could | 
assume that in each of these cases the price 
was really the same, then one would infer 
that 4 ells (7.2. 5 yards) made a crest. But 
how can one justify the assumption? In 
1440-1 the price per crest for 6 crests was 
17d. ; and in 1444-5 the price per crest for 
7 crests was 19d., with ld. off the total cost 
to reduce it to 11s. H. C. 


Soutu Suretps: Vicars or St. Hiipa’s. 
—Can any reader supply me with the 
names missing from the list of vicars of 
St. Hilda’s, South Shields, between 1418, 
when William Younger was appointed vicar, 
and 1553, when Thomas Ellison was ap- 
pointed ? I shall also be glad of any 
names previous to 1321, when Robert de 
Dalton was appointed vicar. 

Haypn T. GILEs. 
11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


THe St. Hetena ‘Lire or Mart- 
BOROUGH. —-In Frédéric Masson’s ‘ Napoléon 
& Sainte Héléne,’ vol. ii. p. 199, there is 
the following statement :— 

“C’est un exemplaire, relié avec luxe, de cette 
Histoire de Jean Churchill, duc de Marlborough, 
ete., etc., im rimée yar ordre de Sa Majesté 
Impériale (a aris, } l'Imprimerie impériale, 
Vannée 1806 
I am unacquainted with this work, and I 
should be glad to have particulars of it, and 
also to be informed where I can refer to a 
copy of it, 

Coxe’s ‘Memoirs of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough,’ presented by Napoleon to the 
20th Regiment, and still in the archives ot 
that regiment, was printed in London in 





1819. The book to which M. Masson refers 
cannot have been a translation of Coxe's | 
work, so that the statement of this famous | 
French writer is puzzling 
Lrrs KNOWLES. 


Toav-Jutce.—Has the liquid which exudes 
from the skin of a toad any value which is 
recognized in orthodox medicine? I ask 
this on account of the following passage in 
Mr. W. H. Hudson’s ‘ Far Away and Long 
Ago.’ The scene was in La Plata, and the 
actor one Don Evaristo Pefialva :— 

“I remember that his cure for shingles, a 
common and dangerous ailment in that region, 
was regarded as infallible. The malady took the 
form of an eruption, like erysipelas, on the middle 
of the body, and extending round the waist till 
it formed a perfect zone. ‘If the zone is not 
complete I can cure the disease,’ Don Evaristo 
would say. He would send some one down to the 
river to procure a good-sized toad ; then, causing | 
the patient to strip, he would take pen and ink | 
and write on the skin in the space between the | 





two ends of the inflamed region, in stout letters, 
the words ‘ In the name of the Father,’ &c. This 
done, he would take the toad in his hand and 
gently rub it on the inflamed part, and the toad, 
enraged at such treatment, would swell himself 
up almost to bursting and exude a poisonous 
milky secretion from his warty skin. That was 
all, and the man got well.’’—Pp. 183-4. 

I think this batrachian may have been not 
a@ common toad, but Ceratophrys ornata, 
of which Mr. Hudson speaks in an earlier 
chapter than that from which I quote. 

Sr. SWITHIN. 


WHISTLER : Porr.—Is there any mention 
of Alexander Pope in the Whistler pedigree, 
or of the Rev. Ambrose Staveley and Samuel 
Cooper the artist ? The graves of the Rev. 
W. Pyne (1585-1658) and his daughter 
Dorothy Pope (1669) are in Micheldever 
Church. The present Vicar would be glad 
to receive items about the parish to insert in 
a book on the subject. 

Any proof that Thomas Pope, at Twicken- 
ham, 1697, was related to Alexander Pope of 
the same place, 1715, would be received with 
thanks. A. C. 


Scroot Prize Composirrons.—At Bed- 
ford School, and, I believe. elsewhere, it is 
the custom for Classical and English prize 
compositions to be sent in tied up with 
bright ribbons. The practice is traditional, 
but no one here seems to know its origin. 
Can any of your readers enlighten me as to 
its origin and prevalence ? TAB. 

Bedford School. 


Otp SraINED Gtass.—Can any reader 
tell me of any articles or pamphlets, illus- 
trated or otherwise, published on this 
subject during the last two years ? 

eee Wm. M. Dopson. 

Norwich. 

SUBMERGED TRACKS OR FoorpaTHS.— 
Was there an established system in the 
North of England of marking a track or 
footpath that was liable to be overfiowed by 
the tide ? PINFOLDER. 

Hartlepool. 

AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—A recently 
published work quotes these lines “by an 
American bard ”’ :— 

Many a man on the road of life 
Succeeds where another fails ; 
Johnny is writing stories, 
An’ Billy is splitting rails. 
Johnny is ‘makin’ a name and fame 
(He says) while the years roll on ; 
But Billy is makin’ the money, 
An’ Billy’s supporting John ! 
Can the name of the author be given ? 
above lines the whole, or a portion a 


Are the 
B. H. 
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Replies. 


FOUNDLING ENTRIES IN PARISH 
REGISTERS. 


(12 S. v. 40.) 


Suc entries as Mr. SparRKE inquires about 
abound. I give below some _ specimens 
from the registe:3 of a few London parishes, 
where the surname given to the unfortunate 


abandoned children was geneva!ly the name | 


of the parish in which they were found, and 
the Christian name from some circumstance | 
of the discovery, such as the situation or 
the day of the finding. This is illustrated | 


and exemplified by the following :— 


St. Dionis Backchurch. 1567, Dee. 14.—‘* A 


chylde that was fownd at the strangers dore in 
lymstrete whych chylde was fownde on Saynt | 


petters day in An°. d’ni 1567 And fonde of the 
p’ishe coste, Wherefore they named the chylde 
by the day that he was fownd 


the p’ishe, so the chyldes name ys Petter 
Dennis.”’ 
St. Antholin, Budge Row. 1588, Feb. 2.— 


= Vincent Antholins so named because he was 
fond in the church porch upon St. Vincents | 
Day.” 

1671, Dec. 17.—* Antholing Stone a fou nd- | 
ling bapt.’’ 


1672, July 27.—‘‘ Sary Antholing a foundling | 


buried.”’ 
Many similar. 
St. Mary Woolnoth. 1597, Nov. 2.—‘‘ Gyles 


Woolnoth a man child, found layde at the gate 
of the Lady Ramsay.’ 

Many others named Ww. oolnoth. 

1620/1, Feb. 14. — “ John Sherborne 
foundling being found in Sherborne Lane.’ 

1677. June 18.—‘‘ Thomas Davis was taken 


a 


up in Lombard Streete in my Lord Mayor’s | 


Lord 


entry & bapti ize d Thomas Davis my 
Mayor’s name.’ 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. 1616, Sept. 4.—'! 


not borne here.”’ 

1689, Nov. 15.—‘* William Haw a foundling.”’ 

Others baptized either Woolchurch or Haw. 

1637, Feb. 28.—‘‘ Jefrey Underbench, a child 
that was left at Mr. Hovels dore in our parish.”’ 

1642, Sept. 8.—‘*‘ James Monday a child 
found one Monday night 5th of Sep. one Mr. 
Thompsons stall.’” 

1646, April 23.—‘ A child found at Mr. 
Sawyers in the street one a place | to whet knives | 
and was named Edward Sharp.” 

1649, April 14.—‘‘ John Wallstone a male 
child found in the ally by the church door laid | 
on a stone in the wall.” 

1649, Aug. 28.—‘‘ Henry Penny, a male | 
child about the age of 3 years, was found in our | 
parish with a penny in his hand.” | 

1649, Dec. 27.—‘‘ There was a male child 
found att Mr. Paschalls stall before day and 





& syrname by | 


‘Sara Woolchurch a childe left in our parish, | 


was named John Beforeday being St. Johns 


ay. 
1650, April 7.—‘‘ John Bynight, a male 
child left in our Parish att Mr. Garretts doore.”’ 


1650, Nov. 9.—‘‘ Mary Evening a female 
child found att Mr. Morris doore in 
Cornhill.”’ 


St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 1612, Sept. 1.—‘* Job 
rakt out of the Asshes, being borne the last of 
August in the lane going to St John Spencers 
back gate and there laide in a heape of Seacole 
Asshes was baptised the First daye of September 
following and dyed the next day after.”” The 
burial entry runs: Sept. 2, ‘‘ Job Rakt-out-of- 
the-Ashes, as is mentioned in the Register of 
Christenings, Crisome.”’ 

| St. John Baptist on Wallbrook. 1688, Mar. 22.— 

‘“* John Cloakelane a foundling.”’ 





1689/90, Feb. 20.—‘' Jone Dowgate, a 
foundling.”’ 
| Christ Church, Newgate. 1669, Oct. 18.—‘ Jane 


Rents found in the New Rents in the Shambles 
the 14th day.” 

1671, June 4.—‘‘ Mary Warwick found in 
Warwick Lane at 11 o’clock at night.”’ 

1671, July 23.—‘‘ Susannah Charity found in 
Panyer Alley at 11 o’clock at night.” 

1699, Oct. 6.—‘t Elizabeth Christchurch, 


foundling.”’ . 
1702 /3, Jan. 4.—‘‘ Amen Corner a foundling.” 





a 





1705/6, Mar. 22.—‘‘ Christian Passage a 
| foundling.”’ 
| 1706, May 16.—‘‘ George Amen Corner a 


| 


| 


foundling.”’ 
1740 /1, Mar. 16.—‘‘ Giles Blewcoat a found- 


| ling.” 
Many others named either Church or Fryer. 
| St. Mildred, Bread Street. 1684, April 3.— 


| ‘* Mary Mildred a foundling bapt.’ 


Many others. 
St. Margaret Moses, Friday Street. 1657, Nov. 10. 


—‘* Jeames Moses a fondlinge.”’ 
1678, Sept. 10.—‘‘ Margaret Moses a found- 
ling.”’ 
St. Mary Aldermary. 1598/9, Mar. 21.—‘‘ A 
|  childe founde in the p’ishe named Abda 
Aldermarye.’ 
1600. April 16.—‘‘ A child found on Mr. 
| Colmer’s staule named Mary Aldrmary.” 
| St. Michael le Querne. 1669, Aug. 25.—‘ Sarah 
Querne.’ 
St. Vedast, Foster Lane. —_ Dec. 16.— 


‘ Christiane Vedast left in the Nags head entry 
| ny 10th.” 
St. Martin Outwich. 1699/1700. Jan. 
* Richard Martin Outwich a child found in the 
parish.” 
Dozens of others might be quoted, and 
Tt should think that a register of any size 
without some such entry is a rarity. 
STEPHEN J. BARNS. 


Entries relating to foundlings are of 
frequent occurrence in parish registers. 

In the registers of St. Dunstan West, 
| Fleet Street, are to be found :— 


1618. Mary Porch, a foundling, bapt. Jan. 18. 
1629. Subpoena. a child found, bur. Jan. 16. 
1631. Eliz. Middlesex, found in Chancery Lane. 
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A memorandum in the Kensington register 
records how 
“a woman child of the age of one year and 
a half or thereabouts, being found in her 
swadlinge clothes, layed at the Ladye Cooper’s 
gate, baptized by the name of Mary Troovie 
10th October.” 

In the register of Penn, Staffordshire, 
there is the following entry :— 

‘** 1750, March 25. Mary Penn, foundling, bapt. 
This child was found tied up in a cloth, and hung 
to the ring upon the south door of Penn Church, 
about 8 o’clock p.M., by William Baker, as he was 
coming out of the church after the ringing of the 
curfew bell.”’ 

Foundlings left in the parish of St. 
Lawrence, Old Jewry, invariably had the 
surname of Lawrence given to them ; in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes they were all 
named Clement; and it appears from the 
Temple register that between 1728 and 
1755 no fewer than 104 foundlings were 
baptized there, all of whom were surnamed 
Temple or Templar. 

Foundlings were often named at the 
caprice of the Vestry, and it is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the amusing 
account in Crabbe’s ‘The Parish Register ’ 
of the naming by the Vestry of the infant 
found in their parish. After anxious debate 
Richard was fixed on as a Christian name, 
because no one present at the meeting bore 
that name, and the child was surnamed 
Monday from the day on which he was 
found. 

Mr. SparKe is referred to ‘ Parish 
Registers in England,’ by R. E. Chester 
Waters, Burn’s ‘ History of Parish Registers,’ 
and T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘Old English 
Social Life, as told by the Parish Register.’ 

Wm. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


In the parish register of St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, is the following :— 

1801. ‘* Francis St. Mary’s, 4 ms. h. of ind.* 
This child was left at the infirmary steps about 
10 o’clock at night, and was found there by Mr. 
Rowlands. It was taken to the h. of ind.* and 
there died.”’ 

From the parish registers of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury : 

1705, Dec. 12.‘ Hanna, an exposed child, left 
upon the fish board, bap.” 

There are about a dozen entries of an 
ordinary type. If your correspondent 
wishes these, I shall be pleased to send them 
direct. H. 'T. Beppows. 

Public Library, Shrewsbury. 


* House of Industry. 





Here is one out of many similar which 
I have come across, as pathetic in its sup- 
pressions as that quoted by Mr. SPARKE in 
its realistic Latinisms. It occurs in the 
parish register of Inkborrow, Worc., under 
date July 4, 1665 :— 

“Henry filius populi buried.” 

Here are three others from St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondsey :— 

1684, April 56.— ffryswed a ffondlin,’’ bap. 

1605, Mar. 7.—"' A child flound in the highway 
by the Grange,’’ bur. 


1607, May 21.—‘‘ A pore child ffound at Mr. 
Ledams gate,”’ bur. 


Joun W. Brown. 


From the Hartland parish register, 1566 :— 


**Petrus cuius filius est, nemo scit, bap. est 
23 die Nov.”’ 


R. Pearse CHOPE. 


In the register of St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill, 
Chester, is the following entry :— 
1630. ‘‘ Elizabeth Godsendus buried 23th day 
of December ”’ ; 
and in the churchwardens’ accounts the 
entry is “a stranger’s child.” 
Gro. W. HasweE Lt. 





HENRY I. : A GLOUCESTER CHARTER. 
(12 S. iv. 149, 223, 279; v. 16.) 


Mr. St. CrarrR BAaDDELEY laments that 
‘* for a considerable period ”’ (“‘ three years,” 
as he informs me) he has been shut out 
from the delights of ‘N. & Q.’ His regret 
should be tempered by the reflection that 
he had made the long-published ‘‘ Gloucester 
charter’? his own “two or three years 
back,’ which, I may mention in justice to 
myself, roughly corresponds with the time 
at which the late Mr. Arthur Madan, brother 
of the well-known Bodleian Librarian, in- 
troduced that document to me as the 
oldest original charter in the possession of 
the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

We are faced at present by two diffi- 
culties: the true date of the Gloucester 
charter, and the true date of the notification 
of confirmation. In this reply I will deal 
only with the former, reserving the latter, 
with the Editor’s leave, to another occasion. 

Mr. BappELEY thinks that the charter 
‘certainly belongs” to 1127. I do not 
understand his assertion of the existence 
of ‘‘a more perfect duplicate”? in Stubbs’s 
edition of William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Gesta.’ 
The Gloucester charter is the original 
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document, <A « duplicate,” if a sailieahe 
existed, would indeed have equal validity 
with the original, 
original itself, as, for example, in the case 
of a chirograph—of a convention or an 
indenture. What Mr. BappELry quotes is 
only a printed copy of a manuscript copy ; 


but how can a mere copy, or the print of a | 


copy, be ** more perfect * than the original | 
charter? This “more perfect duplicate ’ 
turns out to be part of a monkish interpola- | 
tion in a MS. copy of the ‘Gesta’ made 
probably late in the twelfth century at 


Gloucester by a Gloucester scribe, for the use 
More | 
En attendant | may remark that | 


of the Gloucester abbey of St. Peter. 
hereafter. 
Dr. Stubbs will have none of it as part of | 
the genuine text, consigning it to an igno- 
minious plac e in minute type at the very 
end of Liber V. Thus the evidenc e is not | 
so irrefragable as Mr. BappELEy thinks. 
It is not finally conclusive for these four 
reasons :— 

1. It is found only in a copy. 

2. The only original and genuine docu- 
ment knows nothing about it. 

3. There is a suspicious resemblance 
between the two contending dates—the | 
quoted one, MCXXvu., and the apparently 
obvious one, MCXXI11l.—suggesting a pos- | 
sible blunder on the part of a copyist . 

4. History seems to agree. I have proved 
that the charter passed in one of two short 
intervals—February to June, 1123, or Sep- 
tember, 1126, to August, 
internal evidence points to a date when the 
King held a great council of prelates and | 
barons at Winchester. In each of those | 
two brief intervals the King did hold such 
@ council—the one at Winchester at Easter, | 
1123 ; the other, not at Winchester, but at 
Westminster, Christmas, 1126 (‘ D.N.B.’) 
The great ecclesiastical Council of West- 
minster in May, 1127, is ruled out. 

For these reasons, notwithstanding the | 
version of the original which occurs in 


the corrupt insertion in William of Malmes- | 


bury, I still am strongly of opinion that 
the Gloucester charter passed at Easter, 1123 
—of course apud Wintoniam. (See also my 
argument at 12 S. iv. 149.) On the other 
hand, the date may be 1127. 

Mr. BappELEY chides Mr. W. 
the editor of the ‘Gloucester Cartulary 
(Rolls Series), for having, as he supposes, 
misprinted affuerunt in his rendering of the | 
Gloucester charter, instead of affiuerunt, 
and he calls it ‘a ruinous change.”’ There 
is, indeed, @ poetical flavour about affiuerunt, | 
the word in the “more perfect duplicate,”’ 


H. Hart, 





or rather would be an| memory 
{gotten that he must have written affuerunt 


| (were present) in the copy from the Glouces- 
|ter original which, as he tells us, he made 


1127—and that | 


‘|the battle of Tinchebrai (Sept. 28, 


‘Soe. de Histoire de France, iv. 
|Cp. Ramsay, 
ii. 252-3. 


*| grant of land through Walter de 


| ber, 1106; 


but affuerunt, not afiuerunt, is the word in 
the original MS. By a pardonable lapse of 
Mr. BApDELEY surely had for- 


““two or three years back.” 

Mr. G. H. Wuite’s convincing reasoning 
|I hope, with the Editor’s kind permission, 
_to refer to in my next. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

Stanley St. Leonards Vicarage, Glos. 


Mr. St. CiarR BApDpDELEY refers to & 
‘variety’? of Henry I.’s charter in the 
‘ Gloucester Cartulary,’ i. 235 (i.e., no. exlii.), 
attested by Roger de Gloucester himself ; 
|but this is evidently an earlier ch Larter 
| granted by the King at Falaise before Roger 
| died of his wound. It is the ‘* Confirmatio ” 
| printed by Mr. BADDELEY which is @ dupli- 
|cate of no. exlii., with the addition of the 
missing list of witnesses—the only variants 
apart from the spelling of proper names) 
being ‘‘dux”’ for rex, and “orti”’ for de 
| horto. (No doubt the same careless scribe 
| who changed the king into a duke has dis- 
arranged the list of witnesses; for the 
| bishops should precede the Chane ellor, and 
| the Count of Meulan should precede Richard 
de Reviers.) As Waldric the Chancellor 
| became Bishop of Laon in November, 1106, 
| we can at last fix the date of this charter, 
| within the limits circa July, 1105-November, 


| 1106. 

For although Mr. BappELEy assigns the 
ideath of Roger to 1106, I think that the 
| Gloucester monks (i. 69) and Mr. Swyn- 
| NERTON are right in giving the date as 1105. 
No doubt William of Maimesbury speaks of 
the event as if it occurred not long before 
1106), 
| but he summarizes occurrences in Normandy 
| very briefly here (ed. Stubbs, pp. 474-5). 
Again, Orderie appears to record the cam- 
/paign, which ended with the abortive 
attempt on Falaise, under 1106 ; but I think 
that M. Le Prévost shows clearly that the 
year should be 1105 (Ordericus Vitalis, ed. 

218-20). 
England,’ 


‘Foundations of 


As this charter (exlii.) also confirms the 
Gloucester 
}in exchange for the monks’ garden, t is 
evident that their historian is wrong in 
lassigning this exchange to 1109 (i. 59) 
in the passage which I quoted avite, p. 18. 
The true date cannot be later than Novem- 
but, as the charter mentions it 
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after Roger's gift, it was probably not earlier 
than July, 1105. 

It should now be possible to show] the 
sequence of gifts and charters :— 

l. c. July, 1105. Roger de Gloucester, 
mortally wounded at Falaise, gives Coln to 
St. Peter’s of Gloucester. Before he dies, 

2. c. July, 1105, the King confirms his 
gift, Roger attesting the charter (ante, p. 17; 
Will. Malmesbury, p. 521). 

3. 2?¢. July, 1105—Nov., 1106. The 
King grants Ablode and Paygrove Wood to 
St. Peter's in exchange for the monks’ 
garden (i. 59), and issues writ no. cexci. to 
Walter de Gloucester and others (ante, 
p- 18). 

4. c. July, 1105—Nov., 1106. The King 
confirms (a) Roger’s gift of Coln, and (6) the 
exchange for the garden (no. exlii.; also 
ante, iv. 280; text from Cambridge MS., 
with witnesses, ante, p. 17). 

5. 1127 (if the dating clause added intthe 
Cambridge MS. be correct), or 1123 (ep. ante, 
iv. 149). Gilbert de Miners claims Coln; 
but the King confirms it to St. Peter’s 
(no. exliii. ; also Will. Malmesbury, pp.521-2 
original text ante, iv. 149). 

I regret that at iv. 223 I implied that 
Walter de Gloucester did not become 
Sheriff and Constable of Gloucester until 
the death of his cousin Roger. My belief 
that Roger held these offices was founded 
on the passage in ‘ Feudal Engli and ’ (p. 313), 
where Dr. Round wrote that Mr. A. 8. Ellis 

‘was of opinion that Walter de Gloucester was 
the immediate successor in the shrievalty of his 
uncle Durand, who died without issue. This list, 
on the contrary, suggests that the immediate 
successor of Durand was his son Roger, and that 
if, like his father, he held the shrievalty, this 
might account for the interline ation remitting, in 


“ps case, the sum due ”’ [for the Worcester Relief, 
1095]. 

But Dr. Round has since stated in two 
passages in the Victoria County History 


that Durand was ry as Sheriff by 
his nephew Walter (‘ Hants,’ i. 425; ‘ Here- 
ford, i. 279). The letter pny Gilbert 
Foliot, Bishop of London (previously Abbot 
of St. Peter's), printed in the ‘Gloue. Cart.’ 
(i. 
the immediate 
Constable of Gloucester Castle. And the | 
charter evidence seems conelusive. For 
Walter is styled Sheriff in a document of 
1097 (Davis, ‘ Regesta Regum Anglo-Nor- 
mannorum, no. 389), in another of 1093-7 | 
(tbid., no. 400), and another of 1094-8 
(ibid., no. 411 ; Round, ‘ Cal. Docts. France,’ 
no. 468). As Walter was of age before the 


successor of Durand as} 


Ixxvi.) clearly implies that Walter was | 


decease of Durand, there is no apparent. 
reason why his father’s offices should not 
have reverted to him on his uncle’s death. 
G. H. Waite. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


As I notice that on p. 17 (line 11 from 
foot of col. 1) I have written ‘* Gloucester ”’ 
when I intended Lisieux, may I add more 
precisely the approximate date of the 
‘**Confirmatio’’ charter as Oct. 15, 1106? 
The signature of David perhaps belongs to 
the Queen’s brother. 

Sr. Crarr BADDELEY. 





WitiiamM FLEETE OF SELWoRTHY (12 S. 
iv. 324).—As this Wykehamist, whose epi- 
taph has been transcribed for us by Mr. 
DopaGson, is not to be found readily in 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars,’ it may be 
convenient if I mention that he occurs there 
at p. 133, under the year 1555, but with his 
surname misprinted ‘ Hett.” The entry 
in the original Register runs :— 

‘* Willelmus Flett de London., 
primo die Aprilis preterito, dioc. 
[ Marginal note :] recessit Oxon.” 

As William Fleet (Flete or Fleat) he is 
mentioned in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses.’ 
He was Rector of Birehanger, Essex, 
1569-74, and became Rector of Selworthy, 
Somerset, in 1570, and also of Hawkridge 
/in the same county in 1574. H. C. 
Winchester College. 


xii annorum 
London, 


Prr-RAPHAELITE STAINED GLASS (12 S. 
iv. 217, 337).—To the list published at the 
latter reference might be added the window 
in Birchington Church, placed there by his 
mother in memory of D. G. Rossetti. It 
consists of two panels: (1) The Passover, 
from Rossetti’s picture; (2) Christ giving 
sight to the blind, by F. J. Shields. The 
memorial cross over Rossetti’s grave, de- 
signed by Ford Madox Brown, stands a few 
paces from the window, in the churchyard. 

Joun T. Pace. 


To the list on iv. 337 add St. Mary the 
Virgin, Speldhurst, Kent, three windows by 
Burne-Jones ; and All Saints’, Birchington- 
| on-Sea, memorial window to D. G. Rossetti 

| by O. Madox Brown. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 
| 


| There is a stained-glass window designed 
| by Burne-Jones in Christ Church, Woburn 
Square. R. H. 


To the list may be added the church at 
Selsley, near Stroud, co. Glos. (Morris). 
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*Grreek ANTHOLOGY’: WESTMINSTER 
AND Eton (12 S. iv. 130).—I have only just 
seen H. K. Sr. J. S.’s query at the above 
reference. 

I have the following in my own collec- 
tion :— 


1. ‘* Anthologia Deutera sive Poematum 
Grecorum minorum Delectus in usum Schole 
Regie Westmonasteriensis. Oxonie e  typo- 


grapheo Clarendoniano Sumptibus B. Barker. 
MDCCXXV.”’ 

2. ** Anthologia sive Epigrammatum Grecorum 
ex Anthologia Edita MS. Bodleiana aliisque 
autoribus Delectus in usum Schole Westmonas- 
teriensis. Londini Sumptibus W. et W. Ginger, 
ad Insignia Collegii Westmonasteriensis juxta 
Scholam Regiam. Mpccxc.”’ 

Possibly an inquiry addressed to the 
Librarian of Westminster School might 
reveal the existence of similar collections in 
the School Library. J. B. W. 


Maw Famizy (12 8S. v. 10).—There are 
several representatives of the Epworth 
Maw family still left in that town and 
neighbourhood, some of whom might possibly 
be able to give information on the subject. 
The likeliess source known to me is Stone- 
house’s ‘ History of the Isle of Axholme,’ 
in which there is a brief notice of the family. 
Unfortunately, the Epworth parich registers 
were burnt in the rectory fire of 1709, so 
that this source of information is not avail- 
able beyond that date. There are, however, 
several Maws mentioned in Dr. Messiter’s 
little book * Notes on Epworth Parish Life in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ which is largely 
founded on researches in the existing parish 


registers. Among others, the following ex- 

tracts from these registers are given :— 
1710. Mart. 8, (Baptisata) Susanna. _filia 

Johannis Maw junioris Geuerosi et Marize ejus 


uxoris. 
“1714. Jul. 25. (Sepultus) Johannes Maw, senr., 
Generosus.”’ 


There are other references to Maws of 
about the same date. c. ©. B. 
Prupentius’s ‘ Psycsomacnta’ (12 S. 


v. 14).—The late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor in his 
‘Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature,’ 
1875, after mentioning Matthew Prior’s 
verses ‘* to the Rev. Dr. F. Turner, bishop of 
Ely, who had advised a translation of 
Prudentius,” adds that Turner himself 
translated the whole, and gives a reference to 
The Christian's Magazine, 1761, 230. Whether 
the MS. is in existence and can be traced I 
do not know. 

In the Baker-Mayor ‘ History of St. John’s 
College,’ p. 988, is @ memorandum ‘of Cole 





the antiquary in which he quotes a letter of 
Baker, who tells Hearne that Bishop Turner 
had a design to write Nicholas Ferrar’s life, 
‘*but what collections he had made, or 
where lodged, I do not know. His library 
was sold.” Mayor notes, op. cit., p. $89, 
that ‘‘ Dr. Rawlinson arranged his papers 
(Nichols, ‘ Lit. Aneed.,’ v. 495). In the 
postscript of a letter from Baker to Hearne 
(Rawl. 22, 9) of c. Sept. 14, 1724, we read : 
‘**T am told by a Learned Lady (Mrs. Grigg) 
that Bp. Turner’s Papers were in Mr. 
Chiswell’s [Chishull’s] hands.” 

The life of Francis Turner in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
does not mention a translation of Prudentius. 

I am not able at present to consult 
‘ Athenz Oxonienses’ (Turner was a Fellow 
of New College before he removed to 
St. John’s, Cambridge). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


** MANTLE-MAKER’'S TWIST ”’ (12 S. iv. 272, 
334).—I have always known this as “ dress- 
maker’s twist,’ which is, however, only @ 
variant. 

As regards squeezing the teapot, this was 
humorously done to extract a few more 
drains. It was certainly the custom to 
make a second brew of the leaves by stewing 
on the hob by the fire. The second brew 
was known as ‘ husband tea’”’ and ‘“‘ come 
love,” and the liquor thus served out was 
the husband’s drink when he came in from 
work, the “come love”’ being a comforting 
yet derisive expression which meant much 
or little as the husband might take it. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


Hon. Lieut. Grorce Stewart (12 S. 
vy. 12).—The inscription on the gravestone 
is evidently incorrect in many things. 
The 8th Earl of Moray was named James, 
and he died in 1767 (see obituary notices 
in ‘The Annual Register’ and Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1767). The Hon. Lieut. 
George Stewart could not therefore be a 
son of the 8th Earl, as he was not born till 
1771. The 9th Earl was named Francis, 
and he had twin sons born on Feb. 2, 1771, 
viz., Francis, 10th Earl of Moray, and 
Archibald, who died Oct. 30, 1832 (see 
obituary notice in Gentleman's Magazine). 
No trace of the birth or death of the ‘‘ Hon. 
Lieut. George Stewart’? can be found in 
‘The Annual Register’ or The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The inscription is also worded 
rather peculiarly. If Lieut. George Stewart 
was the son of an earl, should not his name 
have read “Lieut. the Hon. George 
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Stewart’? ? Also was not the 88th Regt. 
usually known as the 88th Foot ? Another 
point in the inscription is the spelling of 
the name ‘Stewart ’’; the family name 
of the Earls of Moray was written 
“Stuart” at that period. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
Bolton. 


Mary Waters, Lapy Tynte (12 S. 
iv. 178, 205, 313).—It would appear pro- 
bable that Mary Waters on her marriage 
with Sir Halswell Tynte settled her posses- 
sions on her husband and his heirs in 
exchange for a pecuniary settlement on 
herself ; for we find the following entry 
under ‘Deaths’ in vol. xxviii. of The 
Gentleman's Magazine :— 

** 1758, Dec. 17.—Hon. Lady Tynte, at Farley, 
mear Winton; her jointure of 2,000/. per Ann. 
comes to Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, Bart.” 


As this lady survived Sir Halswell Tynte 
for twenty-eight years, it may be estimated 
that her possessions (principally land in 
Brecknockshire) cost the Tynte family the 
goodly sum of 56,000/. or more. 
Cross-CRossLEt. 


Cour. A. R. Macpnonett’s DvEL wITH 
Norman Macteop (12 S. v. 9, 43).—May I 
be allowed to correct a slight inaccuracy in 
my reply at the latter reference ? I stated 
that Sabine’s ‘ Notes on Duels and Duelling’ 
was not in the British Museum Library, but 
I now find that it is. I looked for it in the 
Subject Index under the head of ‘ Duelling,’ 
but, unlike several other works on that 
topic, it was not entered. I naturally, 
therefore, concluded it was not in the 
Library, but I now find that it is, but only 
indexed under the author's name. The 
intricacies of these indices, admirable though 
they are, are not mastered in a day. 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


HENGLER Famity (12 S. iv. 242, 314).— 
I am greatly obliged to the writers at the 
second reference, and to Mr. A. W. Samuel, 
for information. Boase’s ‘Modern Bio- 
graphy, vol. i., mentions Edward Henry, 
son of Henry (1819-65) ; Frederick Charles, 
brother of Edward Henry (1820-87); and 
the latter’s eldest son Frederick Charles 
(1855-89). The maiden name of the mother 
of the elder Frederick Charles is said to have 
been Kelly. Frederick Charles sen. had 
also a son John, who lives at Hoylake, and 
his sister-in-law Mrs. Hird (née Sprake) is 
still alive. 





In Dublin Hengler’s had a building on the 
site of the Rotunda Rink (now used by the 
postal authorities). I have vivid memories 
of the spectacular pieces there—‘ Zulu War ’ 
(Dublin Evening Telegraph, Christmas, 1914), 


‘ Water Novelty,’ ‘ Cinderella,’ and 
‘Siberia.’ Blondin appeared here, Whim- 
sical Walker, Yorick the Fool, Willio 


ce 


Templeton (the ‘‘ singing clown’), and the 

inimitable Frank Anderson as Handy Andy 

(suggested by Lover’s hero). Perhaps some 

day the full history of these old friends wil! 

be written. J. ARDAGH. 
35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


St. CurHMAN (12 S. iv. 329).—In a paper 
read by the Rev. Thomas Medland (Vicar of 
Steyning, 1840-82) in August, 185], on the 
early history of Steyning and its church, 
published in Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions, v. 111-26, he gives a quotation from 
an ancient life of St. Cuthmann in the 
‘ Acta Sanctorum Bollandi,’ Antwerp, 1658, 
vol. ii. p. 197, Feb. 8, which was kept as his 
anniversary. 

The account of the saint quoted by Mr. 
WaAINEWRIGHT from Hare is evidently a 
condensed form of the passage translated by 
Medland ; but, as the latter makes no men- 
tion of the gloves worn by the saint when 
engaged on building his church, it seems 
to be an independent version. Medland 
says :— 

‘In this dilemma he framed a kind of movable 
couch, which from the description given of it must 
have been very like a large wheelbarrow, and with 
its assistance he was enabled to take with him his 
mother as the companion of his wanderings.”’ 

After relating how the ‘‘ barrow ”’ fell to 
the ground for the second time, Medland 
continues :— 

“This was at Steyning, and the accuracy with 
which the locality is described inspires a belief in 
the truthfulness of this part of the narrative, which 
we should not perhaps so readily accord to some 
other parts.” 

He proceeds to give the description, and 
adds in a note the Latin which he is trans- 
lating. 

St. Cuthmann. Medland tells us, was 
buried in the church which he built, and 
quotes as authorities for the statement 
G. Hickes, ‘ Thesaurus,’ vol. iii. p. 120, and 
Leland’s ‘Collect., i. p. 96, quoted by 
Cartwright, p. 169. He states too, on the 
authority of Asser, that the father of Alfred 
the Great was buried there, and thinks that 
the body was afterwards removed to 
Winchester. 

He gives no indication as to the date of 
the demolition of the priory buildings, but 
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states that the priory was founded on the 
site afterwards occupied by the parsonage 
house. 

**Among the Burrell MSS.,” says Medland, ‘‘is 
an extract of a letter of Mr. Hoper, the vicar, to 
Mr. Burrell, dated April 19, 1777, in which he says : 
‘The parsonage house was formerly the residence 
of six Carthusian monks, subject to a superior 
religious house at Caen in Normandy.’ There are 
here two mistakes......but Mr. Hoper gives doubt- 
less the current tradition concerning the site of the 
priory ; and the tradition was confirmed, a.p. 1848, 
by the discovery of the fishponds belonging to the 
establishment, when the foundations were dug out 
for the wall of the vicarage garden.” 

_ Steyning was evidently a place of con- 
siderable importance in Saxon times, for 
it had a royal mint. Specimens of coins 
minted there have been found at Chancton 
in the neighbourhood. O. Kine Sirs. 


For a life of this saint see the Bollandist 
Fathers’ ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ under the date 
given (Feb. 8). The title is: ‘De S. Cuth- 
mano Confessore Stenninge in Normannia’ 


(about 24 pp.). L. K. 
‘THe NewcomMes’ (12 8S. v. 14).—It is 


not very probable that a ‘* key ” to chap. viii. 
exists ; and, if it did, it would perhaps be 
like many similar ‘“ keys”’—bright and 
ingenious, but unlocking nothing. Thackeray 
is as difficult in such matters as Dickens is 
easy. We have his own statement that 
Col. Newcome himself was in life no one in 
particular, and little more can be said. 
Lady Ritchie writes all that is necessary 
(Introduction to ‘The Newcomes’): ‘ We 
called her Aunt Becher, but her other name 
I do believe was Miss Martha Honeyman.” 
“Pidge of Brazenose”’ is hinted at; and, 
most curiously, Thackeray himself as “ J. J.,”’ 
in almost his own words of that artist 
(drawing ‘‘ not so much the things he saw, 
as the things he thought about,” at a very 
juvenile age); as distinguished from Clive, 
who did the other thing. Mrs. Hobson is, 
of course, @ supreme creation of her genre. 
There is nothing quite like her in our litera- 
ture, though plenty in her very image in our 


lives. She is rife at present. ‘ Social 
conditions ’’ is her shibboleth, and her own 
social condition her end—she wishes to 


become Lady Ann Newcome still. It should 
be remembered that Mrs. Hobson’s guests 
were notorieties rather than notabilities. 
The powerful chapter in ‘ Pendennis’ 
describing the literary dinner at the incep- 
tion of The Pall Mall Gazette has been fitted 
with a “‘ key.” But very little is revealed, 
and it may be doubted if Shandon was wholly 





Maginn; Wenham and Wagg, Croker and 
Hook; Warrington, Venables, &c. If the 
sensible, lovable Foker was really the cad 
Archdeckne, Thackeray is to be thanked 
for a noble action. Bulwer was the head 
and front of his early offending in this 
matter, and he made full amends. Things 
like Mrs. Nickleby and Micawber (Dickens’s 
mother and father), Harold Skimpole, &c., 
were not at all to Thackeray’s taste. 
But if any “key” existed to ‘The 
Newcomes’ chapter, it would surely not 
reveal Charlotte Bronté in ‘‘ Miss Pinnifer.”’ 
Thackeray’s opinions on ‘ Jane Eyre’ and 
its author are given somewhat over-fully 
in his introductory note to ‘Emma,’ a 
fragment by Charlotte Bronté (Cornhill 


Magazine, 1860). They could have led 
to no such caricature. It is strange how 
his ideas on ‘Jane Eyre’ developed. 


Writing to Brookfield in October, 1848, he 
professes almost to believe, on the authority 
of “old Dilke of The Atheneum,” that 
‘* Procter and his wife’’ wrote the book. 
Later he owns, more seriously, that he left 
his own urgent work undone that he might 
finish the volumes. Probably he tasted 
the flattery of some of the imitation—the 
theatricals, for instance, natural enough in 
‘Vanity Fair, but fairly dragged into 
‘ Jane Eyre.’ 

Thackeray, who wished no ‘Life’ to be 
written of him, carried the keys of his 
characters (if there were such) with him. 
His only real biographers—Lady Ritchie 
and Leslie Stephen—tell us little or nothing.. 
It is very well so. There was no tale to 
tell. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
21 Parkfield Road, Liverpool. 


Ricuarp I. in Capriviry (12 S. iv. 303; 
v. 21).—In the 1876 edition of ‘ Flaherty ’ 
(edited by the late Prof. Stubbs) the last 
entry under 1192 reads, not “ in a castle 
in the Tyrol,” but (p. 132) “at Diirrenstein 
on the Danube.” This castle is near 
Krems, and on the north bank of the Danube, 
a little west of Vienna. For further details 
as to the spot of Richard’s captivity see 
R. Pauli, ‘Geschichte von England,’ iii. 
(1853), p. 250, and Alfons Huber, ‘ Ge- 
schichte von Oesterreich,’ i. (1885), p. 278. 
Both quote various English annalists (Ralph 
de Dieeto and Ralph of Coggeshall). See 
also Th. Toeche, ‘Kaiser Heinrich VI.’ 
(1867, ‘Jahrbiicher der Deutschen Ge- 
schichte ’), pp. 261-2. Note that ‘‘ Leopold, 
Duke of Austria,” was of the house of 
Babenberg, which held the duchy of Austria. 
from 976 to 1246, the Habsburgers only 
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getting it in 1282 (see my ‘ Alps in Nature 
and History,’ 1908, pp. 128-30). Doubtless 
Stubbs’s ‘ Itinerarium’ of Richard I. (Rolls 
Series, 1864) would help, but I cannot 
consult it out here. 

An extremely full bibliography of all the 
origina! sources for Richard’s captivity is 
given on p. 325, note 1 (15 lines of small 
print), of G. Juritsch’s ‘Geschichte der 
Babenberger und ihrer Lander, 976-1246’ 
(Innsbruck x, Wagner, 1894). 

W ABC, 


Peee ry 
Sasa 


Grindelwald. 


MARKSHALL AND THE Honywoop FAMILY 
(12 S. iv. 234, 263).—Thomas Fuller’s anec- 
dote concerning the agony of Mrs. Mary 
Honywood’s soul, quoted by F. H. 8S. at the 
former reference, supplies the material for 
@ curious piece of literary induction. The 
tale is first found in the sermons of Dr. John 
Stoughton of Emmanuel, published sub- 
sequent to his death, which occurred in 
1639. Neither the name of Mrs. Hony- 
wood nor the locality is mentioned by 
Stoughton. 

A Thomas Stoughton was Rector 
Coggesha'l, near which Markshall lies. He 
was deprived for Puritanism in 1607. An 
inference suggests that John Stoughton 
had heard the anecdote locally, and that he 
mvy have been the son of Thomas Stoughton. 
This inference is strengthened by finding the 
record of the baptism of a John Stoughton, 
son of Thoma; and Kathezine, under date 
Jan. 23, 1592/3, Naughton, Suffolk. 
Tho date accords well with John Stoughton’s 
entry at Emmanuel in 1607. 


of 


2 
&5 


Tae last stage of the induction is supplied | 


by a statement made by the Rev. Thomas 
Stoughton, in a preface to his works, that 
he had come from Suffolk. 

MARGARET WdITEBROOK. 


MARK3HALL AND THE Futter FaAmity 
{12 S. v. 8).—It would be very kind if Mr. 
J. F. FoLter would tell me how 
Vesey of Wix Abbey, Essex, came to be 
buried at Markshall on March 8, 1575. 
Was he in any way akin to Thos. Fuller, 
lord of Markshall in 1561? Robert Vesey 
died vita patris as husband of Joan, daughter 


of Wm. Cardina!l of Bromley (Essex), and | ‘ 


son of William Vesey of Wix Abbey and 
Hintlesham, Suffolk. The latter had two 
wives—the st nameless, the second Joan, | 
daughter of Robert Cutler of Ipswich, who 
made her will as Joan Vesey of Hintlesham, 
widow, on Oct. 5, 1585. 

Ovpv Easr 





ANGLIAN. 


Robert | 


ANDREW B. Wricxt, Loca Histortan 
AND Actor (12 8. v. 14).—That Andrew B. 
Wright, author of ‘An Essay towards the 
History of Hexham,’ was an actor may be 
accepted by Mr. Hopason as something 
more than a tradition. ‘William Robb, a 
Hexham man, on 16 of his ‘ Hexham 
Fifty Years Ago’ (published 1882), is clear 
on the point. He says :— 

“There is still another amusement of our 
predecessors to which I have barely alluded in 
passing. Hexham had in those early days a 
theatre in which every winter the drama’ was 
more or less successfully perforraed. The family 
of the manager were the principal actors, and, 
from the regularity of their visits for years to the 
town, they had become well known and highly 
respected by many of the townspeople. One of 
them, Mr. Andrew Wright, wrote a History of 
Hexham, which as a record of facts has not even 
yet been superseded.”’ 

Confirmation of Mr. Robb’s boyhood 
recollections will be found in The Newcastle 
Magazine for March, 1824, in which a review 
appears of Mr. Wright's then recently pub- 


lished work. Dating his criticism from 
Hexham, and exhibiting in his remarks an 


intimate knowledge of local conditions, the 
eritic, in a foot-note to a statement of Mr. 
Wright’s concerning the recreations of the 
inhabitants of Hexham, says 
“The author is a player; and, we can con- 
fidently add, an honour to his profession.” 


These two extracts are conclusive as far 


as they go. They show that Mr. Wright 
was an actor and the son of an actor- 
manager, and that he enjoyed the esteem 


of the Hexham people. And though they 
do little to elucidate Mr. Hopason’s chief 
inquiry, regarding the parentage, career, 
and death of Mr. A. B. Wright, they may, 
in the absence of anything more com- 
prehensive, be of use to those interested in 
the subject. JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


BaDULLA, CEYLON: TOMBSTONE  IN- 
SCRIPTION (12 S. v. 37).—For particulars of 
Sylvester Douglas Wilson and his wife see 
11 8. xii. 120. The correct inscription is :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Sophia Wilson, only 
daughter of the late Edmund Battersbee, Esq. of 
Stratford upon Avon, Warwickshire, wife of 
Sylvester Douglas Wilson, Esq., Assistant Resi- 
|dent and Agent of the British Government in 
| the Province of Ouwa. She departed this life at 
| Badulla after a few days’ illness on the morning of 
the 24th May, 1817, aged 24 years.’ 

It is given in my ‘ List of Inscriptions on 
Tombstones and Monuments in Ceylon,’ a 
review of which appeared at 11 8. x. 259-60. 
A monument of rough masonry, with a 
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T 
marble tablet inserted in it, has within the 


last five years been erected by the Govern- 

ment to the memory of S. D. Wilson, near 

the spot where he was killed while on duty. 
Penry Lewis. 


War Srane (12 S. iv. 271, 306, 333; 
v. 18).—Mr. SparKke’s list is good, but 
there are two words at least from which 
he has not extracted the full service meaning. 

The first is ‘‘ rumble,’’ to discover, to find 
out or to detect in any trickery. Thus a 
malingerer is “‘rumbled”’ by the medical 
officer. 

The second is ‘sweating,’ which Mr. 
SPARKE associates with the game of hide- 
and-seek. It is, however, more frequently 
used in the favourite game ‘‘ house,’’ where 
each player buys a card on which are 
printed three rows of figures. Counters 
bearing other figures are extracted from a 
hag, and the players cover up the numbers 
that appear on their respective cards as the 
numbers are called out. When any player 
has completed any horizontal line in this 
way, he calls *‘ House,’ and takes the pool 
(the money paid for the cards). When he 
needed one number only to complete a line, 
he was “sweating on’’ that number. It is 
easy to understand why the prospect of 
winning a substantial sum causes him 
literally to sweat. 

Thus “ sweating’? has come to mean 
‘**to be within an ace of securing’’ or “ to 
have a reasonable hope of attaining.” A 
corporal may be said to be ‘‘ sweating on”’ 
sergeant, that is, he has reasonable hope of 
shortly becoming one. 

In connexion with leave it is frequently 
employed to indicate prospects. Thus, 
“Had your leave?” ‘No, but I am 
sweating,” or “‘ No, I am not even sweating.” 

A. J. C. AITKEN. 


My impression is that “fed up’ was 
brought home by the soldiers from the 
Boer war of 1899-1802; and to the best of 
my recollection they were said to have 
acquired the expression from the Australian 
troops. 

I quote the following from some interesting 
notes on war slang contributed by Mr. E. B. 
— to The Illustrated London News of 

an. 4 :— 


*** Snaffer,’ which means please don’t trouble 
(almost the equivalent of the Russian Nitchevo), 
is derived from the polite ‘(a ne fait rien’ of the 
farmer’s wife when Mr. Atkins apologized for 
inflicting some trifling inconvenience. But napoo, 
of course, is the indispensable and inevitable 
dissyllable ; it is to be heard a hundred times a 





day, and always in a different sense. It is a very 
chameleon of words, taking its colouring of 
significance from varying circumstances. It is @ 
corruption of a corrupt abbreviation — of N’y en 
ap us, which means Jl n’y en a plus (that’s the 
last of it).’’ 

Tommy Atkins calls a route-march a 
‘*rout-march.”’ I have often heard officers 
in the old army adopt the mispronunciation, 
quite as a matter of course. If it is general, 
it would seem to be a case of evil com- 
munications corrupting good manners. 

J. R. H. 


*Gypos” (12 8. iv. £07) is meant for 
‘“Gyppies,’ the Army term for’ the 
Egyptian army. The R.A.M.C. used to be 
called ‘ poultice wallehs,” not “ svallowers ” 
(ibid.). C. G. 


Gambia. 


‘“Dinkum ” (12 §. v. 7).—The word was 
used by my men in Palestine when they 
referred to Australians. They would say, 
‘““A company of Dinkums have pitched 
camp near here during the night,” or, ‘‘ The 
Dinkums have struck camp and gone.” 

E. W. G., R.A.F. 


‘““CaMOUFLAGE”’ (12 §S. v. 42).—Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT will find further interesting 
remarks anent the derivation of this much- 
discussed anglicized word in The Glebe of 
Nov. 8, 1917, and The Daily Express of 
Nov. 24 and 27 of the same year. 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

GOLDSWORTHY AS A PLAcE-NAME (12 S. 
v. 39).—Goldsworthy (or Goldworthy) is a 
small hamlet in the parish of Parkham, 
near Bideford, North Devon. It was for- 
merly the seat of the Gay family. 

R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


Cray Batts as CHRISTMAS COLLECTING 
Boxes (12 S. v. 39).—A Christmas box was 
a box generally made of earthenware, with 
a slit in it through which the money given 
at Christmas was passed into the box. 
It was carried about by apprentices and 
others to receive gifts, which were hoarded 
up, and could only be got out by breaking 
the box. Allusions to these Christmas 
boxes are to be found in seventeenth- 
century writers. For example :— 

‘‘ Like the Christmas earthen boxes of appren- 
tices, apt to take in money, but he restores none 
till hee be broken, like a potter’s vessel, into many 
shares.’’—H. Browne, ‘ Map of the Microcosme,’ 
1642, sig. c. 6 b. 

Aubrey, in his ‘Introduction to the 
Survey and Natural History of the North 
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Division of the County of North Wiltshire,’ | events, characters, and motives to make the 
speaking of a pot in which some Roman| Perusal of it irritating to any one acquainted with 
denarii were found, says that “ it resembles the details of Byron’s career. His character is 
‘* whitewashed ’’ and sentimentalized painfully. 
in appearance an apprentice's s earthen Christ- | Always he is depicted as more sinned against than 
mas Box. See, under title ‘ Christmas| sinning. Lady Byron and Lady Caroline Lamb 
Box,’ Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ edited by Halli-| are both blackened. Mary oot onan does not 
well and Wright ; Brand's ‘Popular An-|appest | La Guiccioli is the heroine. She and a 
. i oy NT ne / enice are 
tiquities,’ edited by Ellis, and the ‘New with Byron when he dies. All the characters are 
English Dictionary. from real life except a certain Trevanion, who is 
The ‘earthen halffe baked balles.... | the villain of the piece. The novel is illustrated 
made For servauntts to gather Mony att | by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Christmas,” referred to by Sir R. C SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
‘TEMPLE, were evidently “rudely made} Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. 
varieties of the Christmas boxes before 


alluded to. Wa. SELF WEEKS. HERALDIC : SABLE, ON A CHEVRON ARGENT 


(12 S. iv. 219, 334).—In The English Illus- 

Sandys in ‘Christmas Carols’ (1833) trated Magazine for April, 1901, appeared an 
gays :— article on ‘ Proclamations and Broadsides.’ 

““ Apprentices and journeymen, and servants, | 1t was illustrated by a number of photo- 
used to carry about earthen boxes with a slit in| graphic reproductions of these old docu- 
them to receive money fat Christmas time], and,; ments. On p. 88 was reproduced a ecard 
when the time for collecting was over, broke them | oy *“ ticket’ referri ing to the King family. 


to obtain the contents.” cae It was not directly mentioned in the text, 
Brand in ‘ Popular Antiquities gives refer-| but I made a copy of it at the time. In the 
ences so far back as 1621 and 1642. Neither} ¢entre of an oblong sheet is printed the 
of these authors states whether the custom following :— 


is peculiar to any one district. ‘““A General Meeting of the Surname of KING 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. being appointed to be Held at Mr. John King’s, 
‘ at the Rummer Tavern in White-Chappel, 
““Krwono” (12 8S. iv. 271).—In the] London, on Saturday the 29th of this Instant 
‘ Diary of Richard Cocks ’ (Hakluyt Society, May, 1703, being the Anniversary in Memory of 
1883. vol. i.) we read thus :— the happy Restoration of Kine CHARLEs the 2d 
wii ; and the Royat Family. You are earnestly 
“November 6 [1615]. I received....other 2| desired to be there by Twelve of the Clock 
aeogpe i Mr. Eaton. a ‘ee “ Capt. wg precisely, by your most humble Servants 
a advise me how we e mperour 1¢ Robert King Gent 
receve the present he carid hym, and gave hym i ° ° - oaks i 
an other of 5 kerremons, 10 pike heades, 100 arrow ee ae Painter, } Stewards. 
heades, and =e waccadashes [wakizashis, or eet. eee 





swords]....”—P. Pay for the Ticket 2s. 6d., and bring it for your 
“Marche 15 71616}. There went divers pil- Admittance.’ 
grims to Tenchadire with an ammambush [ Yama- The edges of the ecards are ornamented 


bushi, seg eer mem gee for aged wed en | with seventeen coats of arms. 
y = vi . 
pilgrims haveing letters written on the backs “| The only one of these which actually 
their keremons (or coates).’’—P. 121. 
|corresponds to the charges in the arms 
Doubtless both _kerremon and _ keremon | ‘inquired about is given without tinctures, 
of this diary are intended for kirimon, @ | and is accorded to King of Dorsetshire. 


vulgar abbreviation of kirimono, which, in| [To the other variants I need not here 
its turn, is a corrupted utterance of kimono. | refer. Joun T. Page. 
. Kumacusu MINakatTa. Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. [We greatly regret to hear of the death of Mr. 


: | Pace. Full fi rill be made i } 
Byron IN Fiction (12 S. iv. 10, 60).—In ig ia ee 


addition to the novels listed in my former | 

article and to Mrs. Ward’s ‘The Marriage| Tae Arns~ic Bonn (12 S. v. 41).—Will 
of William Ashe’ (supplied by M. H. Dopps | the following extract from Mr. Samuel 
at the second reference, and by several | Cowan’s ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, and who 
gentlemen who communicated with me by | wrote the Casket Letters,’ answer SCOTTISH 
post) the following novel, recently turned | StrupENT ?— 


up by me, may be recorded :— \""“ After the flight of Bothwell, Sir James 
Hallie Erminie Rives [Mrs. Post Wheeler]: Balfour....broke open Bothwell’s private desk 
The Castaway. Indianapolis, n.d. [1904 ].—This ....and took out of it the bond for Darnley’s 


production follows the incidents of Byron’s life murde sr, also the one signed at Ainslie’s tavern, 
quite closely, with just sufficient perversion of requiring Bothwell to marry the queen. Balfour 
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and Morton afterwards quarrelled, and we are 
informed from a letter, Drury to Cecil, Novem- 
ber 28th, that Maitland destroyed the latter bond 
shortly after its discovery. Though the original 
has been destroyed, a copy has fortunately been 
preserved in the State Paper Office.” 

Mr. Cowan gives a copy of the bond in 
the above-mentioned work. 

W. A. Hurcuison. 


Eprrapus TO SLAVES (12 S. iv. 323 ; v. 26). 
—In the churchyard of Henbury, Gloucester- 
shire, not far from the north porch, on the 
west side of the footpath, is a headstone 
bearing the following inscription :— 


Here 

Lieth the Body of 

Scipio Africanus 
Negro Servant to y® Right 
Honourable Charles William 

Earl of Suffolk and Bradon [sic] 
Who Died y® 31 December 
1720 Aged 18 Years. 

On the upper part of the headstone are 
sculptured two woolly - headed cherubs, 
painted black. Below the inscription are 
two skulls. 

The footstone has the following lines :— 
I who was born a Pagan and a Slave 
Now sweetly sleep a Christian in my grave. 
What tho: my hue was dark, my Saviour’s sight 
Shall change this darkness into radiant light. 
Such grace to me my LORD on earth has given 
To recommend me to my LoRD in Heaven, 
Whose glorious Second Coming here I wait, 
With Saints and ANGELS here to celebrate. 

Charles William, Earl of Suffolk and 
Bindon and Baron Chesterford, married 
Arabella, dau. and coheir of Sir Samuel 
Astry of Henbury by Elizabeth, dau. and h. 
of George Morse of Henbury. He died at 
Henbury Feb. 9, 1721/2, in his 29th year. 

C. H.S. P. 


WyprornE Famity or Etmstonr, Kent 
(12 S. iv. 180, 254; v. 49).—The Joseph 
Wyborne who graduated M.A. at Cambridge 
in 1606 was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was on the foundation, and in 
1598 was elected to a scholarship at Trinity, 
to which he was admitted in the following 
year. He could not have been Joseph 
Wiborne who went up to Trinity from St. 
Paul’s in 1602. It would be interesting to 
learn the parentage of these two Wybornes. 

G: F. oR. EB. 


Rospert BiakE (12 S. v. 41).—Robert 
Blake, the eldest son of Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart., died Jan. 25, 1754, aged 20, and was 
buried in the North Cloister of Westminster 
Abbey Feb. 1 following. He was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1744, and matri- 








culated at Oxford from Hertford, Dee. 13, 
1751. There is no monument to him in the 
Abbey or Cloisters, so far as I am aware. 
Strictly, he was not a “scholar” at West- 
minster, as he was never on the foundation. 
Chester, curiously enough, has failed to 
identify him in his invaluable edition of 
the ‘Westminster Abbey Registers.’ 
G. F. R. B. 


Rain AND Mowine (12 S. v. 41).—The 
same tradition is held in North Devon, but 
it is there applied to reaping corn instead 
of mowing grass. One of the poems of 
Edward Capern, the postman poet of 
Bideford, entitled ‘ Jemmo’s Curse’ (‘ Way- 
side Warbles,’ p. 201), is based upon it, 
and the author adds the following note :— 

““This is a very old tradition, which is as fully 
believed in at the present time as that the sun 
will rise at his appointed hour; I have often 
heard the inhabitants of Bideford say, when they 
see the field under the sickle, ‘ We are certain to 
a. rain soon, for they are cutting Jemmo’s 
ieid, 

R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


High up on the eastern side of what is 
locally called the Standard Hill in the 
Nottinghamshire wolds there is a four- or 
five-acre field (it isin the parish of Hickling) 
to which the same belief attaches. The 
field is visible for many miles, and the 
farmers in the neighbourhood used in my 
boyish days to be chary of cutting their 


grass when it was seen to be mown. “It is 

sure to rain,’ they would say: ‘“ Jack 

Craft [Jack’s croft] is down.” C.. @. Ei. 
HENSLOWE AND BEN Jonson (12 S. 


iv. 271).—Ben Jonson’s mother married as 
her second husband a ‘“ master brick- 
layer’? during the poet’s childhood, the 
family settling down at Hartshorn Lane, 
Charing Cross. During his visit to Edin- 
burgh Jonson told Drummond of Haw- 
thornden that his early surroundings were 
mean, and that he was taken from school 
to learn the trade of a bricklayer; but as 
this occupation soon proved uncongenial he 
made his escape to Flanders, served with 
the English troops there, and slew a Spanish 
soldier whom he challenged to single combat. 

Jonson characterized as a “duel” the 
deed by which Gabriel Spencer, an actor of 
Alleyn’s company, met his death at his 
hands. This occurred on Sept. 22, 1598. 
The official record states that he was 
arrested on a charge of felony and confessed 
his guilt (Middlesex Session Rolls; cee 
Atheneum, March 6, 1886). He was let off 
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with a term of imprisonment by virtue of 
benefit of clergy. During the period of his 
incarceration he became a Catholic ‘on 
trust,” but recanted some years later. 
The chief injury to him consequent on the 
incident was the loss of his post of play- 
wright to the Admiral’s company, and his 
transference to that of the Lord Chamber- 
lain. The public, however, and even his 
avowed enemies, treated the matter lightly. 
Sir Sidney Lee considers Henslowe’s letter 
on the occasion ‘“‘interesting’’; on the 
other hand, Prof. Herford sees in it evidence 
of the writer's “illiterate indignation.” 
See the articles in the ‘ D.N.B.’ on Henslowe 
and Jonson by Sir Sidney Lee and Prof. 
Herford respectively. N. W. Hitt. 


CHRISTMAS VERSES AT SHEFFIELD (12 S. 
iv. 324; v. 46).—It is curious to see ‘-was- 
sail’ turned into “ Wesley.’ Some variations 
which I remember as current in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire in about 1865 may be 
worth recording :— 

A little purse ‘‘of ratchin’ [stretching] leather 
skin.” 
And here we come a-wessclin’ 
So fair as to be seen. 

For ‘‘A New Year,’ ‘“ Anywhere,’ 

as ‘‘ Anywhere we like to go.” 
Love and joy come to you, 
And to you our wessel too. 
Bring out the butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring ; 
Let him bring us a glass of beer, 
And better we shall sing. 
And a good fat pig to kill every year. 

The ‘“ Wesselers ”’ carried three dolls in a 
box to represent the Blessed Virzin, and the 
infants Jesus and John the Baptist. On one 
occasion at least there was a black doll in 
addition, called ‘‘ Tichbung,’’ and said to 
represent ‘“‘ Tichborne,” the Claimant in a 
once famous lawsuit. 

There is an article on ‘ Representations 
of the Virgin with Two Children’ in The 
Sacristy, vol. il. 150, by the late James 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Wake‘ield. Ps Wes 


Winterton, Lincs. 


’ explained 


Byronic STATUE IN FLEET STREET (12 S. 
v. 40).—I can find no reference to this 
somewhat striking figure in Muirhead’s 
excellent ‘London and its Environs,’ pub- 
lished last year by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. Attenborough, who have been in 
business at 193 Fleet Street since 1888, 
know nothing, I believe, about the statue, or 
who put it there. 

During the late eighties and early nineties 
-of the last century many changes were 


‘made in Fleet Street. Old houses (one of 
|them Drayton’s) were pulled down; new 
‘buildings were erected. At about that 
period Sir John George Tollemache Sinelair, 
Bt., an ardent—almost fanatical—admirer 
of Byron, affixed at Byron House, 85 Fleet 
Street, two medallions of the poet, as well as 
a number of mural inscriptions relating to 
him and embodying quotations from his 
works. Sir John Sinclair also adorned 
Hood House, 71 Fleet Street, with ‘The 
| Song of the Shirt’; Nelson House, 53 Fleet 
| Street, with inscriptions referring to Nelson ; 
jand Mary Queen of Scots House, 143-4 Fleet 
| Street, with ‘Queen Mary’s Adieux to 
| France.’ 

| Did Sir John Sinelair put up the statue 
|of Kaled ?. I merely offer this as a sugges- 
| tion. E. G. C. 





NAPOLEON AND Lorp Joxnn RvuSSELL 
;(12 S. v. 12, 47).—The particulars given by 
, Sir WititoucHspy Maycock and PRiIncrpaL 
|Satmon respecting Lord John Russell’s 
, Visit to Napoleon at Elba may be supple- 
jmented by the account which Goldwin 
a (‘ Reminiscences,’ 1911, pp. 24-5) 
| heard from that statesman of his impressions 
of the fallen tyrant :— 


| “Tt was difficult to find any one who had seen 

Napoleon. I made that remark at a dinner- 
| party, when a voice near me said, ‘I saw 
| Napoleon.’ It was Lord Russell, who had paid 
Napoleon a visit at Elba, accounts of which are 
| already in print. I asked Lord Russell whethe; 
| the common portraits were like. He said they 
| were. I asked him whether there was not in the 
face that hard look of selfish ambition. This he 
had not noticed ; but he said, and repeated with 
emphasis, that there was something very evil in 
the eye. When Lord Russell spoke of war, 
Napoleon’s eye flashed, showing, what was 
certainly the fact, that the lust of war was with 
him in itself a ruling passion. It is difficult to 
divine what else could have led him to invade 
Russia. He evidently had no intention of 
restoring Poland. He was immensely fat, Lord 
Russell said, and this might account for his fatal 
lack of activity in his last campaign.”’ 


CHARLES LLEWELYN DAVIES. 
10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. 


SMOKING IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF ToBacco (12 8. iv. 331).— 
I have a small collection of ‘fairy pipes,” 
some with the remains of stems, but for the 
most part without, all of which have been 
picked up whilst I was at work on the 
land. Most of them are quite plain ; others 
have a small incised ornamentation outside 
the bowl, a quarter of an inch below the 
edge of the bowl; and one of them has the 
| word ‘‘ Dublin ’”’ incised on it. 
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All the herbs mentioned in Mr. Lucas’s 
extract, with the addition of coltsfoot, 
musk, and verbena, were in use to some 
extent seventy years ago; and I have 
gathered coltsfoot—both flowers and leaves 
—for my father’s pipes in Derbyshire. 

TxHos. RATCLIFFE. 


PANTON Street Puppet SHow : FLock ron 
(12 S. iv. 303).—This exhibition is mentioned 
in Forster’s ‘Life of Goldsmith.’ Burke 
and Goldsmith witnessed a performance, 
and Burke was much struck by the fashion 
of one of the puppets “tossing a pike” 
with military precision. Goldsmith pooh- 
poohed the feat: he vowed he could do it 
better himself. He returned to supper 
with Burke, and severely hurt his shin in 
exhibiting his dexterity to the company 
present. GEORGE MARSHALL. ‘x 


MatTTHEw ARNOLD: PRovING A NEGA- 
TIVE (12 S. v. 38).—See the (later) Preface 
to ‘Literature and Dogma’ (Smith & 
Elder, 1891), especially the last paragraph ; 
also this work and ‘God and the Bible’ 
passim. De 

[Mr. Grorcr MArRsHALL thanked for reply.) © 


EpMUND CLERKE, CLERK OF THE PRIVY 
Seat (12 §. v. 12).—Aceording to the 
*Vietoria History of Hampshire,’ vol. iii. 
p. 307, quoting ‘‘ Chan. Ing. p. m. 29 Eliz. 
no. 167,” this man died in 1586. Cf. also 
bp. P. Dom. Eliz., cciii. 46, and pedigrees in 
Harl. Soe. Publ., vol. Ixiv. pp. 188-9, and 
Berry’s ‘ Hants Genealogies,’ p. 315. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. v. 42). 
—Mr. O’Briey’s first quotation should run as 
follows :— 

Exemplo vatrum commotus amore legendi 

Ivit ad Hibernos sophia mirabile claros. 

The lines are 91, 92 of a poem on the life and 
family of Sulgenus (Sulien or Sulgen), Bishop of 
St. Davids, 1073-8 and 1080-86, by his son Teuan. 
The piece is given from a MS. at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in Appendix D to vol. i 
Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
The Corpus MS. is one of St. Augustine’s ‘ De 
Trinitate,’ Sulgen’s Life being written on fly- 
leaves at the end. Sce p. 667 in Haddan and 
Stubbs, where we learn that ‘‘ a few lines of this 
poem have been printed by Archbishop Ussher 
(‘ Relig. of Anc. Irish,’ c. 3, end; and ‘ Vett. 
Epistt. Hibern. Syll.,’ Pref.) from a 16th-century 
copy then in the Cotton MSS. And from the 
fragments of the same copy, half burned, which 
are now in the British ee Bishop Burgess 
printed a considerably larger portion in 1812.” 
The Corpus MS., which contains on the top of one 
page a Latin invocation to St. Paternus, is said to 
have been probably written at Llanbadarn Fawr, 
close to Aberystwyth. 








2. This ought apparently to read thus :— 

“Confluxerunt omni parte Europe in Hiber- 
niam discendi causa tanquam ad mercaturam 
[possibly mercatum] bonarum artium.’ 

The author, whoever he was, clearly had in his 
recollection a passage in Cicero :— 

** Suscepisti onus preterea grave et Athenarum 
et Cratippi; ad quos cum tamquam sad merca- 
turam bonarum artium sis profectus,”’ &c. (‘ De 
Officiis,’ iii. 2, 6). 

Camden, in the historical account of Ireland in 
his ‘ Britannia,’ has something very like the 
“ Confluxerunt’’ quotation, and immediately 
afterwards introduces the lines ‘‘ Exemplo.... 
claros.”’ 


3. The first word, ‘‘ Flocuerunt,’’ should evi- 
dently be “ Floruerunt.’’ 
EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 





Hotes on Books 


Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the 
Seventeenth Century. With an Essay on the 
Character, and Historical Notes, by David 
Nichol Smith. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
6s. net.) 


Tar Characters collected in this volume are not, 
like the Characters of Hall, Overbury, and Earle, 
epigrammatic studies of contemporary social 
types; they are what we should now term 
character-sketches of historical personages. Mr. 
Nickol Smith in his introductory essay draws, or 
implies, a distinction between the character 
proper, the portrait, and the short biography : a 
character should deal with ‘central facts ’’ 
rather than with external features, and should 
contain only a small admixture of biography. 
Clarendon. whose ‘ History’ and ‘ Life’ provide 
more than half the contents of the volume, is 
held up as the model character-writer. The 
section of the introduction devoted to him is on 
the whole an admirable estimate of his qualities 
as an historian, though a comparison of his fine 
portrait of Charles I. with his unsympathetic 
studies of Pym and Cromwell suggests the reflec- 
tion that he gets rather more praise for impar- 
tiality than he deserves. Nevertheless, with a 
few exceptions, his characters are undoubtedly of 
a higher quality than those of his competitors in 
the same field, showing a wider range of compre- 
hension and a keener eye for essentials. Sir 
Philip Warwick and Bishop Burnet, good as their 
work often is, have neither his insight nor his 
grace of style. 

Among the best of the pieces extracted from 
the works of other authors are Lucy Hutchinson’s 
memoir of her husband Col. Join Hutchinson, and 
(in a very different style) Shaftesbury’s graphic 
portrait of his Dorsetshire neighbour Henry 
Hastings, who ‘‘ bestowed all his time in sports, 
but what he borrowed to caress his neighbours’ 
wives and daughters, there being not a woman in 
all his walks of the degree of a yeon-an’s wife or 
under, and under the age of forty. but it was 
extremely her fault if he were not intimately 
acquainted with her.’’ The description of the 
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interior of this gentleman’s house—the hall hung 
with sporting implements and the skins o 
animals ; the pulpit of the adjoining chapel used 
for storing chines of beef, gammons of bacon, and 
pasties of venison; the parlour full of hounds, 
spaniels, terriers, and cats, of which three or four 
attended him at dinner, “a little white round 
stick lying by his trencher that he might defend 
such meat as he had no mind to part with 
to them ”—is extraordinarily vivid. Another 
realistic portrait is that of James I. by Sir Anthony 
Weldon, from ‘ The Court and Character of King 
James.’ Here will be found the familiar allusion 
to the king as “‘ the wisest fool in Christendom,”’ 
quoted as the saying of ‘a very wise man.” 
Although Sir Walter Scott (‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
chap. vy.) attributes the epigram to Sully, Mr. 
Nichol Smith informs us that he has searched 
Sully’s ‘ Mémoires’ for it in vain. 

The editor has made an excellent choice 
of material, and the notes—neither too con- 
cise nor over -elaboratc—give just the kind of 
information that the average reader seems likely 
to require. 


Chats on Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. By 
Arthur Hayden. (Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. HAYDEN is an acknowledged authority on 
Copenhagen porcelain, having published a 
sumptuous monograph on the subject in 1911. 
He has now provided a more popular account of 
this attractive ware, beginning with the romance 
connected with the discovery by Bottger of the 
composition of true porcelain, and the establish- 
ment of the Danish factory by King Frederik V. 
Copenhagen porcelain owed its rise to fame to the 
artistic genius and indomitable perseverance of 
Frantz Heinrich Miiller, several of whose beautiful 
productions are included in the numerous illus- 
trations. Aiter Miiller’s retirement in 1801 the 
prestige of the Royal Factory declined, to revive, 
however, in the later part of the nineteenth 
eentury. Mr. Hayden supplies facsimiles of 
marks and biographical notes on the artists em- 
ployed, and closes his volume with a description 
of the ideal conditions under which the work is 
carried on to-day. 

Vol. XXXIV. 


The Genealogist. New Series. 


(Bell & Sons, 12s. net.) 


OnE of the most important contributions to this 
volume is the revised ‘ Calendar of Lambeth Wills ’ 
prepared by Mr. J. Chailenor Smith. This 
gentleman transcribed in August, 1874, the official 
index to the wills and administrations at Lambeth, 
but subsequent study of the documents them- 
selves has enabled him to correct various in- 
accuracies, and he therefore prints his revised 
version, the three instalments supplied extending 
from Abergavenny to Lyster. The results of 
similarly laborious work appear in Mr. E. A 
Fry’s ‘ Index to Marriages from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ covering those between January, 1731, 
and June, 1788, and containing many piquant 
personal details. Canon Nevill and Mr. Reginald 
Boucher continue their transcript of ‘ Marriage 
Licences of Salisbury’ from January, 1670, to 
Qctober, 1672. Among the genealogical articles. 
that of Mr. G. W. Watson on ‘ Fitz Piers and De 
Say’ deserves special mention as throwing new 
light from charters on some celebrated feudal 
amilies. 





The Oxford Almanack for the Year of our Lord 
God mpccccxIx. is published by Mr. Milford, and 
is a comely sheet preferable to many a garish 
modern picture. At the side of the main record of 
dates and events we find a neat list of the Univer- 
sity officers, and another of Heads of the Colleges. 
At the top is an attractive view of the Cornmarket 
about 1840, reproduced from a drawing by William 
Turner. Thisartist had some fame in his day, and 
was known, we believe, as ‘* the Oxford Turner,” 
to distinguish him from the master who at that. 
—- not been introduced to the public by 

uskin. 





Obituarn. 


THE RIGHT HON. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


By the death of Mr. George William Erskine 
Russell, which occurred on St. Patrick’s Day, the 
familiar initials G. W. E. R. will cease to appear 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ He was politically a 
great admirer of Gladstone, and, like him, a 
devoted member of the Church of England. He 
had known many distinguished people, possessed 
a large fund of anecdotes, was a good talker and 
speaker, and wrote easily and well. For a number 
of years he contributed gossipy articles to The 
Manchester Guardian, many of these being re- 
printed in book-form. He also published several 
religious biographies, the latest being that of Lady 
Victoria Buxton. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


Rev. A. B. MILner.—Forwarded. 


S. STanspy.—You have not sent address. 
Please do so. 

J. R. H.—If you address a letter c/o the 
Editor, it will be forwarded. 

W. Barnarp (Epictetus).—Received too late 
to be acknowledged last month. 

©. G. (Army Slang).—Largely anticipated by 
correspondents nearer home. See 12 S. iv. 333. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas (Waldseemiiller).—‘ The 
Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., states in the article ‘Map’ 
that Martin Waldseemiiller was born at Radolfzell 
in Baden in 1470, and died in 1521. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas.—The lines, 

What rage for fame attends both great and small! 
Better be damned than mentioned not at all, 
are by Peter Pindar, ‘To the Royal Academicians.’ 

ANFURIN WiLLIAMs, Carnarvon.—l. The ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ devotes a column to John Thomas, the 
sculptor. He was born at Chalford, Gloucester- 
shire, in 1813.—2. The Dictionary also supplies an 
interesting account of Thomas Evans, the editor 
and publisher of ‘Old Ballads, Historical and 
Narrative,’ 1784. 

Sr. Switurn (‘‘ Dich,” ‘Timon of Athens,’ I. ii. 
70)—The ‘N.E.D.’ says, s.v.: “A corrupt or 
erroneous word, having apparently the sense 
do it.’ As another instance of the word the 
Dictionary quotes from R. Johnson’s ‘Kingdom 
and Commonwealth,’ 1630: ‘‘So mich God dich 
you with your sustenanceless sauce,”’ and compares 
this with Udall’s translation of Erasmus s ‘ Apoph.,’ 
§¢ Biddyng much good do it him.” 
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